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Double Duty 


in Vee 


An Account by Rev. B. A. Helland, 
Principal of the Kaerabani: 
Santal High School in India 


Tur ninth day of the month has fig- 
ured prominently in the Lutheran Mis- 
sions in India. It was on the ninth of 
July 1706 that the first two Protestant 
missionaries to India, two Lutherans, 
arrived at Tranquebar in South India. 
It was on the ninth of April 1940 that 
the Lutheran missions in India whose 
foundations were laid on the support 
of the Lutheran churches in Europe 
realized that the help which they had 
been receiving continuously for 234 
years was now cut off indefinitely. 

India owes much to the Scandinavian 
countries. It was by the direction and 
under the protection of Frederick IV 
of Denmark that the first Protestant 
missionaries, two Germans, came to 
India. It was with German support that 
the first two Scandinavian missionaries 
to northern India carried on during the 
first years of their work. Through the 
efforts of these missions a Christian 
community numbering more than 
22,000 souls has been established. Lu- 
theran evangelists are treading the 
dusty roads of India, from the wilds 
of the Northwest Province in the West, 
to the jungles of Assam on the China 
border, to the crowded cities of the 
Malabar coast in the south. You could 
travel on foot from the Himalayas to 
the tip of Cape Cormorin, and sleep in 
the home of a Lutheran Church mem- 
ber every night. 

When the war broke out in Septem- 
ber 1939, all German men in India over 
the age of sixteen were interned. 
Shortly afterwards, through the efforts 
of the National Christian Council, the 
majority of them were permitted by the 
British Government to return to their 
mission fields. 

When the Germans invaded Den- 
mark and Norway on the ninth of 
April, the source of support for several 
missions was cut off. Fortunately for 
a few, the mission boards in Denmark, 
and especially in Norway, seemed. to 
realize that there was a German inva- 
sion imminent, and they sent out all 
they could possibly get hold of just 
before the invasion. But other missions 
found themselves with just enough to 
carry on for two weeks. And all mis- 
sion bodies realized that they would 


‘soon be in dire need. Neighboring mis- 


sions came to the immediate rescue with 
small gifts, but they were themselves 
in straits on account of the war. The 
Lutheran Federation of India sent an 
appeal to the only remaining land of 
hope, America. The response was im- 
mediate, and the most pressing needs 
were somehow met. 


Two Orphan Missions 

Of the several missions that now find 
themselves “orphans” I shall mention 
only two. The smallest of the Scan- 
dinavian missions in India is the Danish 
Pathan Mission, working among the 
Muslim tribes on the Northwest Fron- 
tier. They have the smallest mission, 
but the hardest field. Flint-hard 
Mohammedan raiders are their daily 
companions. They live in fear of their 
lives constantly. (The leader of their 
mission lost his son at the hands of a 
Mohammedan murderer.) But their 
medical and evangelistic work are 
known and praised throughout India. 

The largest Scandinavian mission in 
India is the Mission to the Santals, with 
62 missionaries and about 25,000 Chris- 
tians. The day of the Santals is at 
hand. The doors are open. New work 
was being planned. In addition to its 
old established Leper colony of about 
400 lepers, a new colony was being 
started in the Province of Assam. 
Thatch-roofed houses had been built 
for the missionary, for the Indian doc- 
tor, the clinic, the church—which also 
served as a school—and for about 
thirty-five patients. Plans had been 
made to build, in order to take care of 
more than 200 patients. Then came the 
ninth of April, and those scores of 
lepers will have to continue to walk as 
beggars along the jungle trails. 

In the same mission a hospital took 
care of 32,420 out-patients last year, 
in addition to the 1,250 in-patients. 
The one missionary doctor, assisted by 
a European nurse, two Indian doctors 
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and a number of compounders (male 
nurses) cared for hundreds of patients 
every day. After the ninth of April he 
had to dismiss one doctor and several 
of the compounders. I visited that hos- 
pital just before coming away from 
India a few weeks ago. I asked the 
doctor how they were carrying on. 
“Well,” he said, “those of us who re- 
main have to do double duty. The men 
have to take extra night shifts. They 
(Continued on page 30) 
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Amonc the comparisons which our Lord used in His 
teachings none, we believe, is more startling than the 
one He used to indicate a final separation of people on 
the day of judgment: “And before him shall be gath- 
ered all nations; and he shall separate them one from 
another, as a shepherd divideth his sheep from the 
goats.” One is-accustomed to similes drawn from the 
daily life which was familiar to the Jews of Jesus’ day, 
but where will one find the pomp and ceremony, the 
march of conquerors, the classification of heroes in terms 
of sheep and goats? From ancient Caesars and Alex- 
anders to present-day “heads of isms and economies” 
there is that reduction to smallness that gives man and 
mankind their true littleness when God deals with them 
judicially. 

Sheep and goats. Assuming that the flocks referred 
to in the simile are such as would be seen in Palestine, 
one writer makes the difference one of color—white and 
black. Certainly the whiteness of wool appears more 
than once in the Bible to signify cleanness from dirt, 
and thence a garment of righteousness, and finally a 
garb for admission to the company of the saints. To 
these qualities the hair of goats in both color and tex- 
ture was in such contrast as to make distinction easy. 
By touch and smell as well as by sight goats could be 
distinguished from sheep. 

But behavior also supplied grounds for division. The 
sheep had the willingness to follow their shepherd and 
thus could be led into pleasant, nourishing pastures. 


When the 
Son of Man 


shall come 
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But the main significance of our Lord’s comparison is 
much more than a recognition of the distinctions be- 
tween two kinds of livestock with each of which his 
listeners were familiar. The simile is beyond doubt a 
warning that in a day yet to come judgment shall be 
executed and those who have learned to call upon Him 
shall be before Him in response to a summons from on 
high. The “call to trial,” as one might put it, does not 
originate with creatures but with the Creator. Neither 
absence nor alibi can be offered as a means of dodging 
the decision. As shepherds do not ask the flock about 
the day’s pasture, so God determines when judgment 
shall be applied to the world. 

Nor is the standard of classification an external one. 
Jesus was rebuking pride of race, of knowledge, and 
of power when He made the quality of conduct the basis 
of separation into sheep and goats. There were formulae 
current in His day. “We be Abraham’s children,” some 
said. Others deemed their Roman citizenship and their 
Greek wisdom the grounds for superiority. None of 
these was the “garment of righteousness” required on 
the day of His coming to obtain membership among the 
saints. 

It is an inner attribute. They are born again who 
constitute the flock whose members Jesus knows and 
calls by name. Let those to whom the Gospel now 
comes be warned of a day when each must answer for 
the use made of earth’s opportunities “to be born again” 
and to be separated unto eternal life. 
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She Gi! in The News 


The Way the Wind Blows 

Tue likelihood of closer relations between Lutheran 
bodies in this country, as judged from the opinions of 
representative leaders stated in response to a ques- 
tionnaire, is the subject of a 
report published last month in 
The American Lutheran. 

Degrees of probability ranged 
from “certain” to “impossible” 
in the minds of the men ques- 
tioned. 

United Lutherans, of whom 
seventy-three stated their 
opinions, believe the establish- 
ment of formal inter-com- 
munion with the Missouri 
Synod in the next fifteen years is (1) Probable—7; (2) 
Possible—28; (3) Improbable—30; (4) Impossible—8. 

Missouri spokesmen, however, believe inter-com- 
munion is (1) Impossible—20; (2) Improbable—36; 
(3) Possible—8; (4) Probable—2. 

Members of the American Lutheran Church replying 
to the questionnaire show stronger inclination toward 
inter-communion with Missouri than with the U. L. C. 
Thirty-four indicated inclination toward Missouri, nine- 
teen reported no inclination, five indicated inclination 
toward the U. L. C. 

Whereas nine American Lutherans believe fraternity 
with Missouri is certain, thirty-three probable, fifteen 
possible, one improbable, and none impossible, these 
individuals say regarding closer relations with the 
U. L. C.; Certain—3; Probable—18; Possible—21; Im- 
probable—11; Impossible—5. 

United Lutherans were more hopeful of closer rela- 
tion with American Lutherans. Twelve said such an out- 
come is certain; thirty said probable; twenty-seven said 
possible; six said improbable, and one, impossible. 

Still stronger were U. L. C. hopes regarding the 
Augustana Synod, with expressions as follows: Certain 
—14; Probable—35; Possible—24; Improbable—2. 
Augustana returned the compliment with fifteen certain 
of closer relations with the U. L. C., ten probable, four 
possible, one improbable. 


Last of the Big Conventions 

Ir witt be twelve years, according to present plans, 
before the major Protestant churches again hold national 
conventions in one twelve-month span. Such a con- 
fluence of conventions as has marked 1940 is therefore 
extraordinary. Methodists, Baptists, Presbyterians, 
United Presbyterians, Congregationalists, Lutherans, 
and finally, Episcopalians, are among the conveners 
this year. 

There is quite a difference in the way things are done 
in various church conventions. The United Lutheran 
convention is rather simply staged. All the delegates, 
550 in number, assemble in a moderately small room, 
seated close together. The largest gathering at Omaha 
brought together less than 2,000 persons. 

In contrast, the Episcopal general convention in 
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Kansas City which closed October 19, began with a 
service attended by 15,000. The business sessions are 
carried on by two assemblies, the House of Bishops and 
the House of Deputies. Concurrence of the two must be 
sought in arriving at final decisions. 

The Episcopal Church stressed long-range movements 
in its program, such as its ten-year “Forward in Serv- 
ice” plan for awakening churchmen to their obligations, 
and its youth movement campaign which brought to- 
gether 1,100 young people at Kansas City. 

A missionary budget of $2,535,847 was adopted, about 
twenty-five per cent over the present budget. Included 
in it is $300,000 for aid to British missions endangered 
by the war situation. ars 

The Episcopalians did not adopt the proposed Con- 
cordat with the Presbyterians, which would result in 
recommendation to Episcopalians that in communities 
where there is no Episcopal church they should attend 
the Presbyterian Church. They rejected the proposal to 
liberalize the Church’s law on marriage, which forbids 
remarriage by the Church of divorced persons except 
the innocent party in a divorce for adultery. 

Full membership in the Federal Council of Churches 
was voted. Up to this time the Episcopal Church has 
maintained, through its department of Christian Social 
Service, a limited form of co-operation with the Federal 
Council, similar to that maintained by the United Lu- 
theran Church. The Episcopal Church also decided to 
seek full membership in the World Council of Churches. 

Among modifications of the by-laws of the Church 
was adoption of a rule that bishops must retire at the 
age of seventy-two; this provision does not become final 
until the action of the 1943 convention. The new hymnal, 
approved by this convention, is another matter requiring 
several more years for completion. 


We Read in the Papers 


NEWSPAPER men usually like to cover Lutheran con- 
ventions, although startling news seldom emerges from 
our meetings. Our delegates usually confine themselves 
to a sober routine of business, and make no lurid state- 
ments about matters which they consider irrelevant. 
But at our conventions there is little empty oratory or 
personal posturing, and that’s a welcome relief for a 
reporter. 

Walter Van Kirk, the famed radio commentator, said 
off the record, “You men get more done in two or three 
days than (another large Protestant body which 
shall be nameless) do in two or three weeks.” 

Very competent reporting of Omaha and Des Moines 
conventions by the Associated Press and other press 
associations resulted in a steady stream of wire stories 
to all parts of the country. Several large daily papers, 
such as the Chicago Tribune, sent their own reporters 
to the conventions. 

The weekly papers also took notice of the Lutheran 
deliberations. The Christian Century, “undenomina- 
tional” church paper, sent one of its most capable staff 
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IN THE WORLD'S EYE 


By Ju.tus F. SEEBACH 


Britain Is Not only visited with bombs from raiding 
airplanes; but no less than four “Secret British Radio 
Stations” bombard her daily with words. These stations, 
parading as “The Workers’ Challenge Station,” “Radio 
Caledonia,” “Christian Peace Movement,” and “New 
British Broadcasting Station,” present messages greatly 
varying from coarse, unprintable terms to reasonable 
“middle class” appeals to self-interest and claims for 
peace in the name of religion. Radio “detector” equip- 
ment has satisfied the British government that these 
stations are all located in German-occupied territory, 
and the authorities have taken vigorous and effective 
steps to counteract their influence. Conversely, Ger- 
many has had a revival of a ‘freedom radio station” 
within her borders, the chief purpose of which has been 
to point out to the German people the lack of fulfillment 
of Nazi promises. Its broadcasts have been laying stress 
especially upon the failure of Goering’s four-year plan, 
the continued dependence of Germany on foreign gaso- 
line after many promises otherwise, and the lack of 
protection for the people from English bombings. 


Dr. Andrew Efron, a refugee scholar from Russia and 
now a research Fellow at Yale University, avers he has 
discovered a secret key to ancient knowledge, by which 
“the ages of all the patriarchs, from Adam to Noah, must 
be rectified.” Thus Methusaleh would have been only 
192 years old when he died instead of 969; Adam 96; 
Noah 48 when he built the ark. The “secret key” con- 
sists of a tree-shaped symbol, the number, position, 
length and thickness of whose branches form the de- 
ciphering code. Dr. Efron says his interpretations of 
the symbol are further “supported by the fact that it 
explained the origin of runes, ancient script of the Goths, 
and several other scripts.” That is quite a large order. 
On the other hand, Prof. W. F. Albright of Johns 
Hopkins University gives his considered opinion that 
“archaeology has demonstrated that the Biblical tradi- 
tion is historically authentic.” Perhaps a debate between 
these two learned scholars—in Baltimore, since that is 
the present favored site for debates—might be arranged 
for the entertainment of the public. 


Japan Now has a “National Christian Church,”* so 
Tokyo announced formally (October 17). Native dele- 
gates from the Presbyterian, Reformed, Methodist 
United Church of Canada, Congregational, Evangelical, 
United Brethren, Disciples, Baptist, Lutheran and alee 
ness mission groups joined in effecting the new organiza- 
tion. Greek Catholics are included in the National 
Church, but neither the Roman Catholics nor the Epis- 
copalians are represented as yet, the latter likely be- 
cause the question of ordaining bishops and ministers is 
not yet settled. So says Bishop Yoshimune Abe who 
is likely to head the new Church. The different enon 
inations co-operating are supposed to retain their sec- 
tarian divisions, but the natural difficulties arising out 
of their differences have yet to be faced. However 
whether denominations will be able to function outside 
the framework of the national organization is still a 


* This information concerning the ecclesiastical si 


reached America through the secular press. ‘uation in Japan has 


moot question. No foreign financial assistance will be 
allowed; schools, hospitals and social work must be en- 
tirely in Japanese hands. While missionaries may legally 
remain in Japan, Bishop Abe believes many will “con- 
scientiously feel it difficult to continue work under the 
new organization.” 


France’s Condition, pitiable before, has been rendered 
more abject by the calculated activity of Pierre Laval 
to become for France the Hitler to Petain’s Hindenburg. 
During the past few months the Vichy authorities have 
been struggling to adjust France to the greatest calamity 
in her history. In distrust of the spirit of their own 
people these self-constituted authorities have stumbled 
through various totalitarian devices to appease their 
conquerors. Attempts have been made to adapt a Nazi 
complexion to Fascist lineaments, and to plan for their 
youth a control patterned after Spain’s Falangist youth 
movement. That alone indicates the confusion of their 
thoughts and the essential reluctance of their minds to 
the form of change attempted. In the meantime the 
French people have been silent, partly because they 
have been stunned by the failure of their leaders, but 
more because their usual methods of public and private 
expression have been rigidly controlled under the pres- 
sure of the conquerors. However, there are ominous 
features connected with that silence. The French atfi- 
tude of mind has been too persistently individual for 
such a situation to be long endured. 


The Recent emphasis upon armored vessels and other 
steel-clad instruments of war lends peculiar interest 
to the photographic adventures of J. R. Roberts, a staff 
camera man of The National Geographic Magazine. 
Lately Mr. Roberts has been trying to get a clear picture 
of the grandfather of all armored vessels, the Monitor 
of Civil War fame, which was wrecked seventy-seven 
years ago off Cape Hatteras. Occasionally the vessel may 
be seen on favorable days, when the sun is shining and 
the sea is quiet at the same time, lying partly entombed 
in the shifting sands of the Diamond Shoals. A mel- 
ancholy interest will attach itself to any successful pho- 
tographic recapture of that historic vessel, but the feel- 
ing will be mingled with regret that the Monitor’s suc- 
ceeding generations should have grown so increasingly 
and steadily destructive. 


Education Is a sturdy refugee. Enforced wanderers in 
Europe have been emulating the example of the peri- 
patetic universities of China which followed the fortunes 
of China’s patriot army into the hinterland and settled 
down at each halting-place to carry on the work of edu- 
cation. Recently (October 15) 500 Polish and French 
university students, interned in 200 Swiss camps, have 
been granted the privilege of continuing their studies 
by the Federal Internment Commission. Since the stu- 
dents cannot be liberated from their camps to attend 
university classes, because of political, military or inter- 
national reasons, Swiss professors and interned scholars 
of note will carry the classes to the students. Credit 
for the realization of the scheme is due to the collabora- 
tion of effort by the European Student Assistance Fund 
and the Y. M. C. A. 
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A Graphic View of the Life and Work of the Church 
By the Rev. Edward T. Horn, Ill 


An introductory statement and one page of graphic statistics 
are presented here. More graphic statistics will appear later. 


More than ever before in history, we live in an age 
of figures. In business, we consider carefully the stock 
market reports, bond yields, the Dow-Jones averages, 
sales reports, consolidated financial reports, the ratio of 
net earnings to funded debt interest requirements. A 
large restaurant counts the number of peas in a standard 
portion. A half-dozen extra peas in each of a thousand 
servings may mean sixty or seventy less portions, and a 
sizeable increase in the cost per dinner served. 

Or you can go to the accounting office of your electric 
company and find out how much that pole down on the 
corner cost, when it was installed, how much it is worth 
now, when it will probably have to be replaced. Busi- 
ness lives by statistics. From figures it learns how much 
it costs to operate, how much it is selling, how much is 
its profit or loss, what its plant is worth. 

All of this information—and much more—is essential 
to successful management. If it were not, you may be 
sure business would not spend the money necessary to 
accumulate the data. But business must know where it 
has been, where it is now, and where it is going. This 
it ascertains only through the medium of measurement 
by statistics. 


Statistics Useful Everywhere 

But business is not the only field which relies for 
measurement upon statistics. It is difficult to find intel- 
ligent management in any enterprise which does not 
depend heavily upon statistical information. The gov- 
ernment amasses an unbelievable amount of data—from 
the number of hogs in Iowa, to the number of children 
fifteen years of age in the County of Tompkins, State of 
New York, who were born in the Union of South Africa! 

In the world of sports, baseball fans consult the morn- 
ing papers for the statistical standings of their favorite 
teams, and for the batting averages of their favorite 
players. In football, a line that averages 200 pounds on 
the hoof from end to end is far more valuable than one 
that averages only 181 pounds, and fans speak sig- 
nificantly of one line being outweighed nineteen pounds 
to the man. In a convention we count ballots, we have 
a two-thirds rule and a majority vote—all statistical 
procedures. Your wife couldn’t bake a cake without 
using statistics, which, incidentally, are usually the 
result of a long period of trial and error. 

There was a time when all this was not so. Business 
was conducted by rule of thumb and went into bank- 
ruptcy because it frequently spent more than it earned, 
investors were swindled because they did not have 
available adequate statistical information, government 
failed to meet the needs of people because it did not 
know what those needs were, intelligent management 
had not developed because it had no source of informa- 
tion upon which to act. 


Statistics for the Church 
In these days, when the elimination of one waste 
motion by a riveter adds $50,000 to the annual output 


of a factory, it seems strange that there are many who 
sniff politely at the use of statistical information by the 
Church for its management. Some pastors wag their 
heads at the misguided creature who is wasting his time 
as synodical statistical secretary—and who becomes, 
once each year, positively obnoxious about the congre- 
gational report. 

There are some who dismiss church statistics with a 
snort as being totally unreliable, if not actually falsified. 
As one who has worked with statistics of all varieties, 
man and boy, for some years, I can tell you that church 
statistics—at least in our United Lutheran Church in 
America—are fully as reliable as the average run of 
statistics, and-are becoming more and more accurate 
every year. There is an awakening consciousness in the 
minds of our pastors and laymen regarding the value 
of statistics in intelligent church management. 

Among other things, the United Lutheran Church in 
America needs to know whether it is gaining or losing 
members; how many of its confirmed members are not 
coming to its altars for communion, and whether or not 
that number is increasing; whether the enrollment of 
its Sunday schools is declining; how much the average 
member gives to current expenses and to benevolence 
and whether those amounts are more or less than last 
year and the year before that. Every synod needs to 
know these and other things about its constituency. 
Boards of the church need to know when a new mission 
enterprise is warranted. The congregation itself needs 
to know whether it is on the upward or downward path; 
its members should be statistically informed about their 
church. Many times, unfortunately, they know more 
about the number of members in their club and its 
finances and growth, than they do about their own 
congregations. 

Permit me to distinguish sharply between statistics 
as a means and as an end. President Knubel has re- 
ferred to the fact that the church “is statistically mad.” 
When statistics become the end of the church’s program, 
that is undeniably true. When we go out after members 
“to make our report look well,” or place undue em- 
phasis upon our superiority as compared with other 
churches, we have made statistics an end. Their correct 
use is as a means; to measure our past, describe our 
present, and give some intimation about our probable 
future. Church statistics are a measure and a guide for 
effective church management. 


Difficulties in Statistics 

Perhaps one of the most important reasons for the 
lack of use of statistics in the church is the general im- 
pression that one has to be slightly mentally unbalanced 
to wade through them. The appearance of a mass of 
statistical data is so formidable that it takes an iron 
will to go out into the deep. And then there is the added 
task of correct interpretation of statistics—a matter 
sometimes taxing, even to an expert in the field. 

With all of these disadvantages which statistics seem 
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to present to the average person—in both assimilation 
and interpretation—it is refreshing to find a new tech- 
nique in the field which bids fair to popularize statistical 
information even in the church! This new technique is 
known as bvictorial statistics, was originated and de- 
veloped in Vienna within the last fifteen years, and has 
since become increasingly popular in America, where it 
has reached its greatest development. 
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Onty three Protestant denominations have been in 
America longer than the Lutherans. By 1750 there were 
about 10,000 Lutherans in the colonies. By 1840 there 
were Lutherans in all the states except two. In the cen- 
tury from 1840 to 1940, the number of Lutherans in 


America increased thirty-five times, from a total of 
about 100,000 confirmed members to 3,500,000 this year. 
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Tue United Lutheran Church, representing one-third 
of the Lutherans in America, has been responsible for 
much of the growth of the Lutheran Church since 1918. 
In twenty years it has added to its rolls one-half million 
baptized members, and 400,000 confirmed members. How 
much of this is due to the fact that in some sections of 
the country the church is still catching up with immi- 
gration, and how much is due to natural increase and 
active evangelism is hard to determine. In maintaining 
its gains, the church is faced with two major difficulties. 
Immigration has become negligible. The birth rate is 
declining. The Church must engage in a stirring evan- 
gelistic effort addressed to those who are here now but 
who are outside the Christian Church entirely. 


PROTESTANT BODIES 1936 
weinodst ARAARRARARARR 
pootist ARN RRR ARAAAA 
wiheron ARAL 

presbyterian ARRAR 

ccscopot ANE 

An! 


EACH MAN REPRESENTS 
500,000 MEMBERS 


disciples 


Ficures for the United States Religious Census of 
1936, recently released, are somewhat startling. The 
relative standings of the major bodies did not change 
between 1926 and 1936. The Baptists lead among Prot- 
estants, with 8,262,287 members; Methodists are second 
with 7,001,637; Lutherans third with 4,245,160; Presby- 
terians fourth with 2,513,653; Episcopalians fifth with 
1,735,335; Disciples of Christ sixth with 1,196,315; Con- 
gregationalists seventh with 976,388. 

Alarming, however, was the fact that of all these 
major Protestant bodies in the United States, the Lu- 
theran Church was the only one to show an increase in 
membership for the decade, an increase of seven per 
cent (exactly the same percentage gain as the Roman 
Catholic Church for the same period). The rest of the 
major Protestant bodies lost in membership. The Con- 
gregational-Christian Church lost 1.8%; the Baptists 
2.1%; the Presbyterians 4.2%; Episcopalians 6.7%; Dis- 
ciples of Christ 13.1%; Methodists 13.2%; approximately 
1,000,000 members. 

But since the increase in the population of the United 
States for the period 1926-1936 is roughly estimated at 
7.45%, none of the major bodies, even the Lutherans 
and the Roman Catholics, kept pace with the rate of 
increase of the population. 

We receive into membership each year many mem- 
bers, and we lose some. The church does not know how 
many of these members were gained from or lost to 
other churches, and what percentage was total gain from 
the ranks of the unchurched. We need continually im- 
proving statistics for charting our course and determin- 
ing our results. 
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THE LUTHERAN 


Eyes Front on Stewardship 


Sec’y. Arthur P. Black makes up-to-date Plans and Projects 
known to U.L.C. A. Members 


Tue creation of the Committee on Stewardship in the 
United Lutheran Church in America by the Executive 
Board late in 1939 placed the whole Church back of the 
whole program of stewardship in a very real sense. 

Back in 1922 the Buffalo Convention designated the 
Laymen’s Movement as the agency to promote steward- 
ship throughout the United Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica. The Chicago convention in 1924 approved a recom- 
mendation to make November of each year “Steward- 
ship Month.” 

November is also the month recommended by our 
U. L. C. A. for making the annual Every Member Vis- 
itation. 

The two go together, as the Every Member Visitation 
is fundamentally a stewardship program. 

A major objective of the Every Member Visitation is 
to increase free-will offerings for the apportionment, 
that is, the benevolent program of the U. L. C. A. A 
primary consideration back of the creation of the Com- 
mittee on Stewardship by the Executive Board was the 
tieing up of the apportionment with the whole program 
of stewardship. 


Working Program Adopted 

At its first meeting, January 12, 1940, the Committee 
on Stewardship adopted a Working Program under these 
three headings: 

(1) Principles: the first of which is stated in these 
words: “Combine Christian Stewardship with the 
100 per cent Apportionment”; second, “Intensive 
Cultivation”; the third, “Enlist those not now en- 
listed, and encourage those already enlisted.” 

(2) Organization: enlist the active co-operation of— 
All presidents of synods and all presidents of con- 

ferences. 

All synodical stewardship chairmen and committee- 
men. 

All general officers and synodical presidents of the 
Brotherhood. 

All general officers and synodical presidents of the 
Luther League of America. 

All general officers and synodical presidents of the 
Women’s Missionary Society. 

All pastors and church councilmen. 

(3) Methods of Approach: : 
Through correspondence with pastors and key 

laymen. 

Through meetings of synods and conferences, sum- 
mer schools, group meetings, Calendar of Causes, 
Every Member Visitation, stewardship envelope 
messages, auxiliary groups in the congregations, 
monthly letters to synodical stewardship com- 
mitteemen, write-ups in THe LuTHERAN and other 
official publications, and personal work. 


Congregational Stewardship Program 


Fully appreciating the basic fact that the success of 
a church-wide program of stewardship is rooted in indi- 


vidual congregations, the Committee on Stewardship, at 
its second meeting April 12, perfected and approved a 
stewardship program for the congregation, the original 
draft of which had been presented at its first meeting. 
We believe careful examination will convince pastors 
and lay workers that it is comprehensive in scope, flex- 
ible enough for use in any con- 
gregation, practical in applica- 
tion, and couched in language all 
can understand. It is not offered 
our congregations as the last 
word in stewardship programs. 
It.is offered them as a basis upon 
which they can build a workable 
program, basically sound from 
the standpoint of the scriptures. 
It is arranged under three gen- 
eral headings: (1) Organization 
Personnel; (2) Executive and 
Administrative; (3) Educational 
and Promotional. Its main fea- 
tures are printed on page six of the Pastor’s Plan Book, 
copy of which every pastor has, and will appear in full 
in the Omaha Convention Minutes. Constructive sug- 
gestions pointing out how it can be improved and made 
more workable are invited. 


Executive Secretary 
ARTHUR P. BLACK 


Additional Acts of Committee 

The following summary will make clear to the reader 
the lines along which our committee has been thinking 
and working this first year: 

1. Beginning in January 1940 monthly letters have 
been mailed to all synodical stewardship committee- 
men, copy going to all members of the Executive 
Board, presidents of synods, and board secretaries. 
(The list is being extended to include Brotherhood, 
Luther League, and Women’s Missionary Society 
officials and synodical presidents.) 


2. Beginning in April a Stewardship Page became a 
regular monthly feature in the Brotherhood’s official 
publication, Lutheran Men. 


3. The columns of THe LuTHERAN have been thrown 
open to contributions having to do with the work 
of the committee. 


4. Initial steps have been taken to contact pastors and — 


church councils serving those congregations that 
make no contributions to the U. L. C. A. apportion- 
ment. (A number of synods already have inaugu- 
rated a determined effort along this line with 
gratifying results.) 


5. Arrangements have been completed for the prepara- 
tion of a pamphlet, under the direction of Dr. A. A. 
Zinck of Milwaukee, Wis., emphasizing stewardship 
implications in certain epistles and gospels of the 
Church Year. A free copy will be presented to 
every pastor. 


6. Approved a proposal by S. Frederick Telleen, mem- 
ber of the committee, to substitute the words “In- 
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come Objective” for the word “Budget,” as applied 
to the total apportionment for each biennium. (This 
proposal was approved by the Executive Board at 
its July meeting, and by the Omaha Convention in 
October.) 


7. Authorized Consulting Secretary on Promotion, the 
Rev. F. Eppling Reinartz, who is also ex officio 
member of the committee by direction of the Execu- 
tive Board, to prepare a booklet on Christian Stew- 
ardship for use in congregations. 


8. Inaugurated a program of personal conferences 
from time to time between representatives of the 
committee and presidents of synods (1) to promote 
a better understanding, (2) closer co-operation, and 
(3) a more effective approach to our common 
problems. 

9. Arranged with Dr. W. H. Greever, secretary of the 
U. L. C. A., for the preparation of a tabulated 
statement showing receipts and expenditures for 
apportionment in each of the synods. He submitted 
the statement at the meeting of the committee, July 
10, with explanations. It reveals certain trends in 
the wrong direction. Copy will be submitted to 
each president of synod with the request he study 
it and give the committee the benefit of his counsel 
and recommendations. 


10. Recommended to the Omaha convention that it 
“approve the efforts of the Executive Board of the 
Church and the newly created Committee on Stew- 
ardship to place the raising of the U. L. C. A. 
apportionment on a Christian stewardship basis, as 
outlined” in the committee’s report. (The conven- 
tion approved the recommendation.) 


Favorable Trends 

The Committee on Stewardship begins its work at a 
time when there are certain definitely favorable trends 
in our U. L. C. A. program. One is that during the cal- 
endar year 1939 there were twenty-three of the thirty- 
one synods that showed increased free-will offerings for 
the U. L. C. A. apportionment, as compared with the 
calendar year 1938. Indications are that an even larger 
number will register increases during the calendar year 
1940. An even dozen additional favorable trends are re- 
corded in our Every Member Visitation folder, “On the 
Way Up,” available for every congregation whose pastor 
will order it. And what pastor is not interested in such 
information? | 

If, as Dr. Greever says in his invaluable book, “The 
Work of the Lord,” “Christian stewardship is the prac- 
tice of the Christian religion,” we’re on our way, and 
we know where we are going! 


LUTHERAN LEADERS ARE SAYING 
About Schools and Religion 


Topay as never before our Church must play its part 
in education. It must take action through its own church 
colleges to inject into the objective, intellectual processes 
of purely secular education its warm personal faith, its 
inner strength, and its mighty inspiration so that growth 
through knowledge shall be sound and _ substantial, 
showing the way to.a better life. 

Those of us who have lived through the experiences 
of the last twenty-five years must agree that any young 
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woman facing life under present circumstances, with 
the future completely obscured, “blacked out” even to 
the most optimistic of us, any young woman, no matter 
along what path of life her steps may lead, must be sent 
out from college into the bewildering conditions of life 
today sustained and fortified by a real and living faith, 
by the revelation and recognition of a divine Being of 
infinite love and power and protection, by the over- 
whelming urge to see “Thy Kingdom Come.” 

—Leila K. McNeill, Dean of Women, Carthage College. 


Homework for the Churches 

THERE can be too many “Lighthouse” Christians; that 
is, devout persons whose vision of the extension of 
Christianity consists mostly of remote people in pagan 
countries. 

While our light has gone out to the far corners of the 
world, we have had for those in darkness at our very 
doorsteps barely flickering a candle. These too need 
light which we can give. The Church must create con- 
fidence in her ability to cope with misfortune, expand 
social missions, accept fact unafraid, provide rural par- 
ish workers for poorly administered fields, and inspire 
rural pastors’ wives to give them renewed courage for 
working in otherwise neglected fields. The four horse- 
men—drought, dust, foreclosure, and migration— 
threaten death to the farmer in the economic sense and 
oftentimes in the spiritual sense. The farmer in many 
sections of the midwest faces loss of property and loss 
of heart. Saddest of all, the church in the midst of such 
a condition is going down along with men and things. 
She cannot be a tower of strength to the farmer unless 
missionary aid is extended. The “city limits” sign for 
social missions must be removed. 

—Roger G. Imhoff, Carthage, Illinois. 


THE CHURCH IN THE NEWS 
(Continued from page 4) 


members, Harold E. Fey, whose story in the October 23 
issue of that paper covered more than a page. His ac- 
count was, naturally enough, an interpretation reflecting 
the editorial viewpoint of his paper. He felt that there 
was at Omaha an alignment of the younger men against 
the older. “It was the young men who were impatient, 
and the older leaders who were deliberate,” he wrote, 
and it was not difficult to gather which group had his 
approval. In conclusion, he indulged in a lyrical pre- 
diction which is sympathetic and encouraging: “It is an 
unforgettable experience,” he wrote, “to hear this body 
of men sing any of the great hymns of the church, but 
particularly Luther’s majestic defiance of the powers of 
evil, ‘A Mighty Fortress Is Our God.’ When these 500 
magnificent voices launch into its stately harmonies, 
history is reborn and a prophet nails his ninety-five 
theses on a castle door with echoes that roll down 400 
years like thunder rumbling through the summer hills.” 


Time magazine of October 28 presented a column and 
a half on the Omaha convention under the title, “Un- 
united Lutherans,” which made use of material similar 
to that which appeared in The Christian Century, but 
seasoned with quite a dash of pepper and a little sprink- 
ling of vinegar. It proved again the danger faced by a 
smart rewrite man who can brighten up a story cleverly 
at the expense of the facts. 
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Among Ourselves 


Invitation to Adventure 


Tue world has seen pleasanter days than these. To 
pretend that we enjoy the thought of the death and de- 
struction that are stalking the earth would be useless. 
No one with a svark of imagination can avoid sharing 
the pain and grief that are abroad in the world. No 
Christian is unmoved by the suffering of his fellowmen. 

Yet there is a “lift” in the air, a feeling of expectancy, 
that is stimulating. Our whole way of life is for the 
first time in several generations a matter of debate. 
Will democracy last? Some think it is doomed; others 
are sure that it will pass all tests. Still others feel that 
democracy must undergo drastic changes in its form 
while retaining its dedication to liberty and the rights 
of the individual. 

Some think this. Some think that. Nobody knows. 
And in that very uncertainty lies a new highway to 
adventure. 

The Christian shares the pain, but not the fear that 
moves about him. No matter what the future holds, he 
trusts in the essential goodness of God. It is the only 
logical answer to the riddle of the universe. So com- 
plete is his trust that it cannot be expressed in words. 
Never before were trite expressions and pious phrases 
so frowned upon. Reality must be met with reality. 
Only action can show the depth of our feelings. In these 
days of tension we go on about our Father’s business— 
not as usual, but with new energy, new hope in the 
future. 

The Christian of 1940 cannot get into a rut; it may be 
washed out from under him. He cannot crawl into his 
shell; it may come crashing about his ears. He cannot 
take a grandstand seat; soon the grandstand may not be 
there. He must meet life head-on. 

Ten years from now the world is going to be a vastly 
different place. Whether it will be a better place or 
something out of Dante’s nightmares depends on how 
we meet our everyday problems. Our whole American 
social structure needs a thorough going over. We need 
to examine everything about us with a critical eye. 
Nothing has value today that does not contain some 
eternal value. If it has eternal value, we will defend it 
to the last ditch. 

No, I don’t like that phrase. Far from making a last 
stand, the evil that is rampant in the world has waked 
us to the necessity of getting on with our job. The im- 
portance of being actively engaged in turning mankind 
into the image of God adds to the zest of being alive 
today. 

The American home has begun to realize its respon- 
sibility for teaching Christian expression as well as self- 
expression. Parents are no longer looking forward to 
security for their children. They know they must plant 
seeds of character that will be virile enough to bear fruit 
in an unknown future. 

Yet it is in the church that we are most conscious of 
this new buoyancy of spirit. Here are millions of men 
and women drawing others from all parts of the world 
to a way of life that unites the past, the present, and the 
future in an unbroken chain. We have marching songs 
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and songs of victory. We are too strong for fear, too big 
for hate. We have made a fresh start, and adventure 
lies ahead. 


Time to Be Beautiful 


No matTER with what handicap Nature may start 
Modern Woman in the matter of appearance, she is the 
master of her fate. Just look at the magazines, if you 
don’t believe it. They are full of pictures of mousey- 
looking creatures who turned as if by magic into fash- 
ionably lovely women. By care in the matter of diet 
and exercise, by proper cleansing of the skin and groom- 
ing of the hands and hair, by artistic choice of clothes 
and make-up, a woman may make decided improve- 
ments on Nature’s original production. 

Of course, it does takes time. No bulging of the waist, 
no flabbiness of the hips was ever removed in a day. 
Only patient, systematic exercise will do it. No muddy 
complexion was ever cleared up without weeks, months 
—even years—of attention to diet and the general laws 
of hygiene. It takes persistence and will power. It takes 
faith in the possibility of finally achieving beauty. It 
takes time. 

There are some women who take time to carry on a 
real beauty program, and they are very nice to look at. 
No mere man has the appreciation of feminine beauty 
that another woman has. Only another woman can un- 
derstand the effort that has been expended to achieve 
the finished result. 

Nature does have a few special pets to whom she has 
given an unusual share of what is called “Natural En- 
dowment.” Yet age takes its toll of everyone, and to 
retain beauty, if not to create it, Nature needs help. 

The fashion magazines will tell you how time can be 
made to contribute to your appearance instead of de- 
tracting from it. “Frankly Forty,” “The Woman of 
Fifty,’ “Age Can Be Beautiful.” The older woman gets 
her share of advice these days. 

Much of it is quite all right. We should present to the 
world as attractive a face and figure as possible. There 
is no particular virtue in looking dowdy and unkempt. 
All unnecessarily drab appearance smacks to me of 
flaunting good works. If I weren’t afraid of doing that 
utterly un-Lutheran thing, quoting Scripture out of 
context, I might back up my statement with the words, 
“But thou, when thou fastest, anoint thy head and wash 
thy face that thou appear not unto men to fast.” 

However, there is another sort of beauty that even 
the most worldly writers of “Beauty Hints” recognize: 
a loveliness of mind and soul, without which the most 
carefully groomed body is an empty shell. How dis- 
tressingly often we meet very pretty women about whom 
we finally say, “Beautiful but dumb.” The outside is 
all right, but there is “nobody home.” 

This spiritual loveliness takes time, also. It takes will 
power, self-control and faith in the possibility of finally 
achieving beauty. It takes a steady diet of devotional 
literature. It requires systematic exercise in the estab- 
lishment of Christian attitudes toward life. It requires 
both cleansing and lubrication of the mind. 


y Sa 
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Bordenville Goes Into Action 


Mrs. Lathrop Sees the Church’s Appeal from Many Angles 


I am waitTine for Jerry to come from the church. I 
just hope he is not in for a long conversation at this 
time of night. 

Tonight the young people put on “In Times Like 
These,” and in spite of the whirlwind rehearsing they 
had done, it was very effective. Even I, who knew the 
ups and downs that had occurred in the production, 
was moved by it. 

There was no trouble about filling the cast for the 
first act, which shows an L. S. A. A. executive meeting, 
until it came to choosing a boy to play the part of the 
president of the group. He is the only one who has to 
express on the stage any really Christian emotion and 
the whole bunch shied away from it. Finally Jim Law- 
son was cajoled and brow-beaten into taking the role. 

“I hope the missionaries appreciate my sacrifice,” he 
said. “I’d rather take a beating than pray in public. If 
anyone laughs, I’ll throttle him.” 

These youngsters are deeply religious, but their feel- 
ings are too personal to be easily expressed in public. 
Even when impersonating someone else, they are over- 
come by a terrific self-consciousness. Very often, the 
more deeply they feel, the more impossible it is to show 
it in public. Jim laughed; but my husband knew it was 
a sacrifice he was making. 

Jerry, himself, had to play the part of the missionary. 
Ordinarily, he would not have done it. The reasons why 
a minister should not take part in church theatricals 
seem to him to overbalance the reasons why he should. 

But seriously, the play is worth the effort. This op- 
portunity for Lutheran World Action is so big that it is 
hard to grasp unless you see some of its aspects actually 
before you. The play itself is written so naturally that 
the young people can see their own group right on the 
stage, and the prayers that come from the darkened 
auditorium before the lights go up are very beautiful. 
The audience was very much moved by the perform- 
ance. Just how much they were moved I will know 
when Jerry comes home with the treasurer’s report. 

Of course, this appeal is finding enthusiastic response 
throughout this neighborhood! So many of our people 
have close ties with the old country. They feel keenly 
the contrast between our life and that of their relatives 
in Europe. Then, too, the mission stations which are 
supported by the appeal are not new names to them. 

Indeed, the contribution of our congregation is a min- 
iature world action in itself. Norwegians, Swedes, 
Danes, Finns and Germans, as well as a sprinkling of 
English, Scotch and Irish, are represented in our mem- 
bership. They still have a strong racial consciousness 
although they are idealistically American. I say “ideal- 
_istically American”—they have largely escaped the fatal 
attitude—“The world owes me a living, and a comfort- 
able living, too,” that is having such a deadening effect 
on a large part of our nation’s population. These people 
know what real sacrifice means. 

This attitude of the older people has sifted down to 


the children. The other day, Tommy Hart 
home with Mark. y flartman came 


“Mother!” called my son. “Will you buy some chew- 
ing gum from Tommy?” 

“Come up to the sewing room and tell me about it,” 
I answered. 

As I looked up from the corduroy trousers I was 
mending, a somewhat sheepish Tommy followed Mark 
into the room. 

‘Now, what is this?” I asked. “I may have faults, but 
you boys know that I do not chew gum. Why should I 
buy it?” 

“Well,” Mark said, “Tom bought a pack, and then he 
got to thinkin’ about the missionaries not having enough 
food to give the people—and maybe not enough for 
themselves soon—and the gum didn’t taste good, and he 
tried to sell it to me, and I didn’t want it either.” 

“So I am to buy it? How much for four sticks?” 

“Four cents, I guess,” said Tommy. 

“Five would be easier to count in the offering,” said 
Mark, never bashful about making his desires known. 

“All right,” I agreed. “Take a nickel from the tray 
on my bureau and leave the gum there.” 

The temptation to give the stuff to the boys right 
then and there was strong, but I put it resolutely away. 
Denying a child the right to make sacrifices is one sin 
I hope will never stain my conscience. 

In talking to Joan, I have stressed the fact that we 
have just discovered a lot of people we didn’t know were 
part of our family. The idea pleased her, but I seem to 
have overdone it a little. Yesterday her school teacher 
asked me what Joan meant by saying that she could not 
go to the play at the high school because it cost ten cents 
and she was saving her money to buy food for the mem- 
bers of the family who didn’t have enough to eat. 

“TI suppose she was referring to our talk about Lu- 
theran World Action,” I replied, “although she is taking 
it more seriously than I intended.” 

Miss Hafer laughed. “I have often wondered if that 
is what Jesus meant when He said, ‘Except ye become 
as little children.’ They are not saints, but when they 
take up a cause, they are in it heart and soul. 

“They do have an embarrassing habit of taking us at 
our word, don’t they?” I agreed. “It’s too bad they 
have to learn to make mental reservations.” 

“What a world this could be, if they didn’t!” she said. 


Here comes my husband now. 
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Naughty 
Nora’s 


Nonsense 


J’D RATHER see a pre-view 
Of what I’m going to do 
that’s right, 
Than the other kind of re- aN: 
view, \ 


In the middle of the night. NAUGHTY NORA 
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The Woman Who Wanted Facts 


Years ago there lived in Fu-chow, China, a mandarin 
named Ahok, who had heard the preaching of mission- 
aries and was much inclined to Christianity. Yet thirty 
years went by before he made an open profession. One 
of the retarding influences was that of his partners in 
business, who were not willing to part with a seventh 
of their gains by Sabbath observance; and he felt that 
without this he could not truly be a Christian. The 
other was the opposition of the women of his household. 
His mother and his wife were both devoted to idol wor- 
ship, and scoffed at the idea that the Christians were 
really what they professed to be. 

Mr. Ahok urged them to go and hear the missionaries; 
but they said that words meant nothing—anybody could 
talk. Instead of going to church, they descended unex- 
pectedly at the mission house, and were very curious 
about all the details of the household, to see whether 
the missionaries “lived as they talked.” 

Even this was not enough for Mrs. Ahok. One day she 
came and invited herself to visit one of the missionaries 
so as to study her at close range! “I am sorry,” said the 
missionary, “but I have no place for you.” “Oh, that 
will be all right!” said the lady. “I will bring my own 
bed and a servant to wait on me.” The missionary knew 
that refusal would only increase Mrs. Ahok’s distrust; 
so she consented, and the visitor settled down to watch 
her hostess. “Here she stayed; asked to read transla- 
tions of all letters written home by the long-suffering 
missionary; listened to her prayers; and watched her 
with terrible Chinese thoroughness in her downsitting 
and her uprising, and beset her behind and before.” 
There could scarcely have been a more acute testing of 
one’s religion. 

At last Mrs. Ahok declared herself satisfied. “I see 
you really do live as you say Christians should.” It was 
very hard for her to confess herself one of the despised 
Christians; but when she did, she was equally thorough 
in her devotion, visiting her wealthy friends to tell them 
of her new faith. 

Mr. Ahok had a great desire to visit England or Amer- 
ica and tell people of China’s need for the gospel; but he 
felt that he could not leave his business, so he urged 
his wife to go to England with a returning missionary, 
and speak for their people. She made a deep impression 
there, speaking through an interpreter 100 times in 90 
days. She returned to find that her husband had died 
during her absence. 

He had given $10,000 to found a college at Fu-chow. 
She donated one of her beautiful residences to establish® 
a Christian school for the daughters of mandarins. These 
girls were not allowed by their families to go to the mis- 
sion schools, where no one could attend with bound feet, 
which at that time were indispensable among the 
wealthy class. But they came eagerly to Mrs. Ahok’s 
school, paid all running expenses, and many of them 
became Christians. 


“That Is Enough”— 


A MISSIONARY was teaching a Hindu woman the Lord’s 
Prayer. When he got to the end of the first clause, “Our 
Father: which art in heaven,” she stopped him. “If God 
is our Father,” she said, “that is enough. There is noth- 
ing now to fear.” 
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“Sian Ss fences — 


Now no chastening for the present seemeth to be 
joyous, but grievous; nevertheless afterward it yieldeth 
the peaceable fruit of righteousness unto them which 
are exercised thereby. Hebrews 12: 11 


“Why should I start at the plough of my Lord, that 
maketh deep furrows on my soul? I know He is no idle 
husbandman, He purposeth a crop.”—Samuel Rutherford. 


* * * 


They that trust in the Lord shall be as Mount Zion, 
which cannot be moved, but abideth forever. 
Psalm 125: 1 
“How on a rock they stand 
Who watch His eye, and hold His guiding hand! ; 
Not half so fixed among her vassal hills RN 
Rises the holy pile that Kedron’s valley fills.” . ¢ 


—John Keble. 
x * * 


But the God of all grace, who hath called us unto 
his eternal glory by Christ Jesus, after that ye have — 
suffered a while, make you perfect, stablish, strengthen, — - 
settle you. I Peter 5: 10 

“The gracious act of God 
Is not the making of felicity, 
But the making of great souls. In perfect man 
Conceived his God All-mighty ere he found 
All-goodness the great attribute divine.” 


—M. Coover. 
* * x 


God resisteth the proud, but giveth grace unto the 
humble. James 4:6 


“He that is down need fear no fall, 
He that is low no pride; 
He that is humble ever shall 
Have God to be his guide.”—John Bunyan. 


* * * 


Israel is an empty vine, he bringeth forth fruit unto 
himself. Hosea 10: 1 


“For the withholding of love is the negation of the 
spirit of Christ, the proof that we never knew Him, that 
for us He lived in vain. .. . It means that 

‘I lived for myself, I thought for myself, 

For myself and none beside— 

Just as if Jesus had never lived, 

As if He had never died.’”—Henry Drummond. 


* * * 


In quietness and in confidence shall be your strength. 


Isaiah 30: 15 
“Drop Thy still dews of quietness 
Till all our strivings cease; 
Take from our souls the strain and stress, 
And let our ordered lives confess 
The beauty of Thy peace.”—John G. Whittier 


* * * 
Faith is the substance of things hoped for, the evi- 
dence of things not seen. Hebrews 11; 1 


“I never saw a moor, 
I never saw the sea, 

Yet know I how the heather looks, 
And what a wave must be. 


“T never spoke with God 
Nor visited in heaven; 
Yet certain am I of the spot 
As if the chart were given.”—Emily Dickenson. 
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Bcd era fions 


The thing most people resent about loss and suffering 
is that they seem so futile. But God never wastes His 
time on non-constructive action. He has a plan in mind 
for us. “Ye are God’s husbandry, ye are God’s building.” 
No hurt but has its harvest; no chiseling of stone but 
helps to make the temple rise. 


It is said that there are eight or ten cities of Jerusalem, 
each built upon the ruins of its predecessor. But the 
psalm does not say “as Jerusalem,” but as “Mount Zion.” 
That has always been there, and still remains. The lives 
we build may be overthrown and trampled to dust; but 
the foundation endures, if it be a rock. We can always 
rebuild on that. 


“Stablish, strengthen, settle.” Strange words from 
Simon the Unstable, but not from Peter the Rock! No- 
where in life or literature is shown more plainly the 
making of a great soul out of a weak one than in this 
man’s story. Through failure, through suffering, his 
character was built. He prays the same for all his read- 
ers—including us! 


When Christian, in “Pilgrim’s Progress,” went through 
the Valley of Humiliation, he had a terrible fight with a 
fiend. But when his wife and children came after, they 
found it a green and lovely place, with a shepherd boy 
singing this sweet song. The lowly spots of life will be 
to us as we take them. Our Master loved to walk in 
them. 


In the Christian Church in Korea it was—perhaps still 
is—the requirement for baptism that one should bring 
along another inquirer. “Heaven’s gate is shut to him 
who comes alone.” If our faith is not vital enough to 
share, it means nothing to us. An empty vine—a barren 
fig tree—a selfish life—what can Christ do for these? 


“Strain and stress” — “quietness and confidence.” 
Which is more likely to bring strength? A fussy person 
wears out himself and everybody about him. “Strivings” 
do not indicate activity, but waste of energy. The “or- 
dered life” accomplishes more than the 

“restless will 
That hurries to and fro.” 


“Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard”—and yet we do 
have some idea of what heaven must be like. We have 
moments on earth—moments of understanding, of har- 
mony, of fellowship—of which we say that they are 
“heavenly.” We need not be afraid to anticipate such 
joys; for the One Who knew them best has said, “If 
it were not so, I would have told you.” And He con- 
tinued by way of positive assurance, “I go to prepare a 
place for you.” 
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As We See Them 


I KNow, of course, that there is such a thing as ob- 
jective reality; but for the purposes of living it is wise 
to believe that things in this world are according to the 
depth and purity and passion of our souls. The spies 
who went to search out the Land of Promise encountered 
the same facts; but they were not the same facts for 
Joshua the son of Nun and Caleb the son of Jephunneh, 
as they were for the others. Seeing what they saw, the 
others decided that it was a bad business. Seeing the 
same things, Joshua and Caleb decided that it was well 
worth while. “We saw the sons of Anak,” said the others, 
“giants of great stature. And we were as grasshoppers 
in our own eyes, and so were we in their eyes.” A man 
who feels like a grasshopper is sure he looks like a 
grasshopper. But that was not how the same set of facts 
impressed Joshua and Caleb. They said, “If the Lord 
delight in us, we be well able to overcome them.” And 
there you have what made the difference. 

—John A. Hutton. 


Growing 


“Moruer, do you still grow?” 
I let the measuring rod 

Slip closer to my child’s head— 
Three feet two— 

“Do I still grow?” 

Do I still—grow! 


Last week I set aside 

My own desires 

For others. 

Last year I would have cried 
“Tl have my way; 

Let others yield to me.” 


This ‘afternoon I suffered 
From unkind words 

But smiled. 

Last year I would have been 
Quite proud 

Of making sharp retort. 


Last month I found some 
beauty 

In a soul once scorned, 

And told it to another. 


Do I still grow? 

Yes, child, 

But oh! so slowly! 

—Mary Dickerson Bangham. 


Toward the Mark 


“T can honestly say,’ Stevenson once wrote to his 
father after some stormy experience, “that all I have 
gone through has made me a little more like what you 
would have me to be.” Perhaps we also can look up into 
the face of God and say that the hard things we have 
had to meet have made us a little more like what He 
would have us to be.—James Reid. 


THERE is in man a higher than love of happiness: he 


can do without happiness, and instead thereof find 
blessedness!—Thomas Carlyle. 


THESE FACING PAGES PRESENT 


Doctrines, Persons, or Events of importance to religion................ Column 1 
Sentences for each day quoted from the Bible.......0...0...0....cccceceeee Column 2 
Observations drawn from the day’s Scripture sentences. ..Column 3 
Messages of devotional value quoted from contribution................. Column 4 


During the month of November they will be contributed by Mrs. Julius 
F. Seebach, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE LUTHERAN’S arrangement of the facing columns 
of Sacred Sentences and Observations rests upon the 
hope that. the reader will see in each Scripture text and 
its attached quotation a word from God that can inspire 
a responsive meditation for each day. The observation 
illustrates what the verse meant to Mrs. Seebach. 
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THE LUTHERAN 


eACROSS THE ‘DESK 


SUCCESSFUL MINISTRIES 

AT A RECENT meeting of pastors at which it was our 
privilege to be an attentive listener, the chairman re- 
cited statistics he had gathered concerning membership 
in a group of churches in one section of Philadelphia. 
The responses given to this information by the pastors 
concerned suggested comparisons of congregations with 
each other relative to maintaining size and interest. It 
led us to a classification somewhat as follows: 

(1) Churches whose reports on membership show a 
steady annual increase. 

(2) Churches that “hold their own” with annual ac- 
cessions that are approximately equal to losses “by 
death and removals.” 

(3) Churches that show an annual decrease in mem- 
bership and zeal. How does one explain the differences 
among them? 

The efficiency of clergymen differs as does the effi- 
ciency of lawyers, doctors, merchants, and farmers. In 
some instances a magnetic, energetic, consecrated pastor 
will arouse enthusiasm and organize an outflow of evan- 
gelizing influences that changes a congregation from a 
losing to a gaining community of believers. In some in- 
stances the growth is not permanent, being the response 
to more or less “high-pressure” forms of attraction. Few 
clergymen have the distinctively personal resources re- 
quired to produce an unfailing continuity of weekly 
“features.” Either he exhausts himself, or his parish- 
ioners’ demands for new sensations cannot be satisfied. 

At best no clergyman’s tenure of a pastorate is limit- 
less: the time comes when a successor must take up the 
work interrupted by death or disability. One does not 
discredit the ability of preachers like the late Dr. Tal- 
madge of Brooklyn, or Strong of Chicago, or of several 
successful evangelists, by commenting that their con- 
gregations faded away when these men ended their 
labors, but it is true that the Christian Church spans 
generations and prefers laborers the fruits of whose 
work can be transmitted to succeeding members. 

But unreasoned expectations are often given expres- 
sion, and then one hears the whole ministry subjected 
to unwarranted criticism. The negative effects of un- 
realized hopes go even further: church councils and 
leaders put the whole burden of extending the influence 
of Christianity upon the clergymen and thereby invite 
disappointments. 


Unfavorable Changes in Home Ownership 

In some instances the numerical strength of parishes 
is practically the same year after year. Analysis of con- 
ditions does not always give grounds for severe criticism 
of either pastor or congregation. Changes in a neighbor- 
hood may explain the apparent interruption of growth. 
We know of one parish in our city in which at one time 
most of the people “owned their own homes.” Now the 
majority (it is said) live in huge apartment houses. 
There is nothing essentially sinful in paying rent, but 
permanency of residence has always been considered a 
desirable trait. When it is easy to move the ties of neigh- 
borhood are not strongly developed. People find it easy 
to postpone “joining” a congregation: they “do not know 
how long they will remain” in the house in which they 
have their furniture. 


In some communities the advent of large numbers of 
colored people, or of Jews, or of Roman Catholics grad- 
ually crowded out the people who found congenial con- 
nections in Lutheran churches. In what are called down- 
town sections of large cities, churches find it difficult to 
grow, since the members are scattered over wide areas, 
nearly all a mile or more from the church building. A 
pastor of one such parish explained to us a difficulty 
his congregation meets. He said: “It is very difficult for 
us to have weekday evening meetings. Our members 
live too far from the church to go home for supper after 
their day’s work is completed. To eat in town is 
expensive.” 

Sin’s Unceasing Enmity 

To the obstacles to growth above described there is 
yet another not confined to city or to country, but found 
in every community. It is the hostility of the natural 
man to that which is essentially spiritual. In the Bible 
it is called Mammon, the world, the natural man, the 
realm of the flesh, and so on. Paul referred to it as an 
opponent with which the Christian wrestles. Certainly 
winning the world to faith in Christ is never easy, and 
at times the Kingdom of God seems to shrink vather 
than to extend. 

Through a period of such opposition the church is now 
passing. Every congregation, every pastor is affected by 
the temporary restraints placed on the proclamation of 
the Gospel. Not since the sixth century, when Moham- 
medanism swept over the Near East and North Africa, 
has there been a parallel of the present hostility to the 
acceptance of Christ as man’s Saviour. To hold our own 
is a victory for the church: to advance ever so little 
proves that the grace of God continues to be strong and 
at hand. Critics should not be unfair in their comments 
on Christians and the Christian ministry. At the same 
time the churches must not be too sanguine. We cannot 
expect a large gain in the strength of the church when 
opposition is so powerful and well organized. 


JUDGMENT INEVITABLE 

We remind our readers, especially the pastors, that 
Matthew 25: 31-46, which will be the proper lesson for 
next Sunday, November 17, occurs as the Gospel for 
the Chief Service only when Easter falls between March 
22 and 26. This year’s early Easter (March 24) brings 
the Twenty-sixth Sunday after Trinity into the calendar: 
not until 1967 will it again have this place at the lectern. 

The verses are not unfamiliar because they are one 
source of divine authority for the service of mercy, and 
we often hear Chapter 25 of St. Matthew cited as an 
outstanding inner mission Gospel. It does emphasize 
the ministry of love, but its primary objective is to 
announce the judgment which the Son of God will both 
pronounce and apply when He comes in His glory. In 
fact, the portion of Matthew which we know as Chapters 
23 to 25 inclusive should be made known to the world, 
which seems to overlook our Lord’s summons to an 
accounting. We deem the record of this teaching which 
we have through Matthew a kind of alternative to the 
divine tenderness which John’s Gospel gives us in Chap- 
ters 14 to 17. The church is bound to proclaim the rey- 


elation of divine justice as well as that of infinite and 
patient love. 
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It is not within the grasp of the finite mind to under- 
stand divine wisdom sufficiently to pronounce judgment 
- upon our fellowmen. We are, however, sufficiently en- 
lightened by the words of Jesus to be assured that there 
is a relationship between man and God here on earth 
that determines for each of us the character of eternity. 
We know that the basis of judgment is not the result 
obtained by adding good deeds and evil deeds and reach- 
ing a decision by noting which sum is the larger. The 
moral values of our daily lives are not considered quan- 
titatively, but qualitatively. One knows this because 
there are only two classes: our Lord used the figure of 
flocks of sheep and goats, but repeatedly, good and evil, 
regenerate and dead in sin, with me or against me are 
used to indicate the nature of the divine judgment. 

On one point there is also need of emphasis. It is sure 
to come, although the hour and place do not appear. At 
this time, when evil has brought many persons to the 
edge of doubt that God has any definite care of His 
children, it is most necessary to make evident to them 
in our congregational services the revelation of the judg- 
ment which is reported by St. Matthew and assigned 
to the Twenty-sixth Sunday after Trinity for reading. 


A TRAGEDY OF ERRORS 

Pastors and congregations of the United Lutheran 
Church that let themselves in for scolding because they 
neglected to report their statistics to the United States 
Census Bureau can take such comfort as companion- 
ship in error affords. “Information Service,” a bulletin 
published weekly by the research department of the 
Federal Council of Churches, uses half its issue of 
November 2 for criticizing the clergy for breaking a 
federal law. Hypothetical headlines cite: “Civil Dis- 
obedience in Many Regions of the United States,” 
“Widespread Movement Is Termed ‘Sit-down,’” and 
“Government Will Not Prosecute the Offenders.” 

The act of neglect was the failure of pastors of con- 
gregations to comply with the request of the government 
for information that would enable the Census Bureau 
to issue as of 1936 a Census of Religious Bodies. Read- 
ers of THE LUTHERAN will perhaps recall appeals from 
the statistical bureau of the National Lutheran Council 
urging clergymen of the U. L. C. A. to fill out and for- 
ward the questionnaires that would enable as reliable 
a religious census to be issued for the decade of 1936 as 
had appeared for 1916 and 1926. Despite two requests, 
the number of Lutheran pastors who failed to report 
was sufficiently large to render the report imperfect. It 
exposes the Lutherans of the United States to the accu- 
sation of its critics. We seem not to have grown. 

But Lutheran pastors are among the minor offenders 
in so far as numbers are involved. The outstanding 
agents of understatement seem to be in the two largest 
Protestant denominations, the Baptists and Methodists. 
For 1926 these two segments of the Christian churches 
in the United States had a record of 67,600 congrega- 
tions. For 1936 the number was only 43,618. The count 
which the “Year Books” of the two groups published in 
1937 was 65,267 congregations. 

The explanations offered by the Federal Council bul- 
letin should make Protestant clergy sit up and take 
notice. If the first finding is true, the cause for neglect 
is as alarming as are the deductions the enemies of the 
gospel will make from the census figures. We quote: 

“Ts the explanation (for nonparticipation by pastors), then, 
to be found mainly in inadequate records, or unfamiliarity 
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with figures, or ‘just plain lethargy’ of the ministers or 
clerks of numerous local churches? Certainly, these factors 
were also present in 1926, and a very satisfactory result was 
secured then. 

“The main reason seems plainly to be that many ministers 
of certain denominations were not in as co-operative a mood 
in 1936 as in 1926, and that this attitude of non-co-operation 
extended so far that they would not even heed the earnest 
appeals of their own national officials to fill out schedules so 
as to assure a complete report for their own denominations.” 


A second cause is cited. It amounts to the charge that 
the pastors were afraid that their government had some 
unexpressed scheme on its program to which they would 
lend support by replying to the questionnaire. A po- 
litical issue, the New Deal, was dragged into the sit- 
uation. The bulletin states: 


‘Rumors were circulated among ministers and by min- 
isters that the 1936 Census of Religious Bodies was ‘just a 
New Deal proposition,’ that this was an attempt by the New 
Deal to ‘invade’ the church. The circulation of such rumors 
could, of course, only reflect on the intelligence of the clergy 
who spread them, since the Act authorizing the first religious 
census was signed by Theodore Roosevelt on June 7, 1906, 
and a second Act relating to the Census was signed by 
Herbert Hoover on June 18, 1929. 

“A well-known bishop of the Methodist Church has ex- 
claimed sadly in regard to this matter: ‘I am afraid we have 
only ourselves to blame.’ In fairness it should be added, 
however, that the attitude of non-co-operation may have 
been sincerely taken because of concern among clergymen 
lest they encourage any encroachment by the state upon the 
life of the church. This concern has been aroused, of course, 
by the events in Europe, particularly the persecution of the 
church by Nazi Germany. The church-state issue, which 
many thought had been settled forever, still lives among us. 
‘Eternal vigilance’ to guard the freedom of the church has 
played its part in the ‘drama’ of the Census of 1936.” 


By way of rubbing salt in the wound, the final para- 
graph of the Federal Council’s bulletin comments: 


“Many new chaplains are to be appointed in the army and 
the navy, and the chaplains have thus far been apportioned 
to the denominations according to the percentages of total 
church membership reported in the Census of 1926. If the 
army and the navy adopt the reports of church membership 
for 1936 as the basis for apportioning chaplains, then the 
numerous local clergymen who failed to report their mem- 
bership will have done their own denomination a distinct 
disservice. However, this decision has not yet been made.” 


THEY DO NOT FALL 


By William James Robinson, Kansas City, Mo. 


Do not tell me that God’s beloved fall 
When He calls them sweetly to rest in death; 
His ever watchful eye beholds them all 
And gives them grace to sing with their last breath. 
They do not fall who bear with joy their cross, 
But carry on till called to wear a crown. 
When grace has cleansed their souls of blighting dross 
Death brings eternal bliss and true renown. 
There are no sad defeats for faithful souls 
Who do with joy their gracious Master’s will; 
They find their names enrolled upon the scrolls 
Of those who find heaven their domicile. 
They are much more than conquerors through Him 
Who crowns them far above the seraphim. 
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The Gospel Message 


Jesus Shows How We Should Treat the Word of God 
By D. BURT SMITH 
Luke 8: 4-15. The Sunday School Lesson for November 24 


Tue Gospel is always good. Think- 
ing of it as seed—it is always first class, 
having the germ of life, ready and able 
to start growing if given a chance, and 
potent as a producer of good fruit. If 
anything indicates that there has been 
nothing worth while resulting from 
preaching the Gospel, the cause for it 
must be found not in the Gospel but 
in how the Gospel has been treated. 
It is what we do with the Gospel, not 
what the Gospel can do for us, that 
gives us concern. The success, or fail- 
ure, of the church as an evangelizing 
agency is due to the use it makes of 
the Gospel. 

Jesus knew people, the Gospel, and 
how to offer the Gospel to people. He 
always did His part well. If some did 
not take kindly to His teaching, or re- 
jected Him, they failed to have worth 
to Him. He could do His part, but His 
hearers had to do their part. As then 
so now, Christians must work together 
and with Him. The rich fruit of the 
Gospel in humanity grows through co- 
operating with God. Even good soil 
when in bad condition produces poorly. 
Soil care is essential to profitable har- 
vests. 

Simple Statement 

Jesus mastered simplicity in thought 
and word when teaching. He took peo- 
ple as He found them and talked to 
them in terms of their experience and 
needs. Jesus could turn ordinary things 
into remarkable uses in emphasizing 
His teaching. No better illustration of 
this can be found than the parable of 
the soil. What He said was in simple 
statements. The hearers had no reason 
for considering Jesus extraordinary, 
judged by what He said, when He 
talked to them about the sower sowing 
his seed. The picture Jesus gave of the 
field, with paths across it, rocks near 
the surface, and thorn roots ready to 
spring into vigorous growth was too 
common to stir them to wonder or start 
them questioning. They knew what He 
was talking about; probably they 
thought He was describing the field im- 
mediately back of them on the lake 
shore. 

The purpose of the sower was sow- 
ing seed, looking ahead to a harvest 
that was to provide food for his family, 
or grain to sell for others to use. The 
field was to be sowed with seed, even 
in spots where nothing might grow to 
maturity. It was not the time to cal- 
culate about wasting good seed on soil 
that could not produce a crop. It was 


not expected of the sower that he should 
go over each foot of the field and be 
careful to withhold seed from each part 
that would ultimately disappoint him. 
His urge was to scatter seed. He was 
optimistic. His hope stimulated him to 
generous sowing. 

The sower must have known that in 
general all the field had good soil, at 
least fertile enough to grow a reason- 
ably profitable crop. He knew that peo- 


ple would make paths across the best, 


part of the field, that hidden rocks were 
where the best soil was, and, of course, 
thorns would flourish best where the 
soil was richest. In due time, so goes 
the parable, the harvest season arrived. 
Then the condition of the soil was made 
known by the quantity of the harvest. 
Three conditions and their causes were 
indicated by Jesus. Judged by the har- 
vest, ‘these hindered places in the field 
could not be rated as good soil. Where 
there was something to gather there 
was good soil, so said Jesus. What He 
meant was that where soil has a chance 
it produces well. However, not all soil 
is equally productive, even when care 
is taken to have it in the best condition. 
There are qualities of soil that deter- 
mine the quantity of harvest. All these 
are simple statements. 


Serious Situation 
There was a deep spiritual meaning 
in these simple statements of Jesus. 
There was a practical side that the dis- 
ciples were to apply to themselves, and 


THINK OF THESE 


Livine truth adorned the simplest 
statements of Jesus. 


It is prudent to rid ourselves of 
known hindrances, if we want the 
Word of God to be productive in us. 


God’s expectation of us is reasonable; 
if our best is but thirty-fold, God ex- 
pects no more. 


Nature’s law is rigidly enforced; so 
is God’s spiritual law: hindered soil 
fails, so does a hindered life. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 
November 18 to 24 
The Seed Is the Word. Luke 8: 4-15. 
Seed by the Wayside. Titus 1: 10-16. 
. Seed on the Rock. II Timothy 4: 9-18. 
. Seed Among Thorns. Matthew 6: 24-34. 
Seed on Good Ground. Acts 2: 37-47. 
. Good Soil. Psalm 119: 9-16. 
Conditions of Fruitfulness. John 15: 1-8. 
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especially to their work. Some of them 
wondered what the parable meant. 
Jesus was ready to let them into the 
secret of it. He clarified His words by 
revealing what they suggested as to 
the outcome of different ways of treat- 
ing the Word of God. 

Jesus showed that He understood the 
traits of men. He showed how our 
habits may keep us from receiving and 
holding on to the Word of God, how 
our retaining former sins tends to make 
our best intentions and finest promises 
live too briefly to be productive, and 
how the ways of wickedness, which we 
tolerate in our daily living, sooner or 
later choke out “the good we would 
do.” The Word of God is always good 
—like good seed that germinates and 
grows when there is a chance. The 
sowing of the Word has been generous 
and faithful. From God’s side all has 
been well done. But even the Word 
of God cannot bring fruit to maturity 
if the normally good in us is hindered 
by the evils we allow. But given a 
chance there is good enough in all of 
us to produce ample returns from the 
Word of God, if we receive it, retain 
it, and allow it to reproduce. 


THE PULPIT BIBLE 


Usuatty the pulpit Bible is big, in 
plain view of the people, often closed, 
and not read by anybody. The minister 
probably turns to a page in it, finds a 
verse on the page, and says, “The text is 
found,’ and reads a verse or part of 
one. The preaching over, he may close 
the book. Probably it will remain 
closed for a week. But nobody, would 
even suggest doing away with the pul- 
pit Bible. 

The pulpit Bible may be called an 
accepted symbol of the relation of the 
Word of God it sets forth to the ser- 
mons preached from the pulpit. Its 
being on the pulpit does not make the 
sermon better—assuming that the ser- 
mon has been thoroughly prepared be- 
fore the public reading of the text from 
the pulpit Bible. But its being on the 
pulpit indicates the familiarity of the 
preacher with the Scriptures and his 
considering them the source of what- 
ever is life-giving in his sermons. 

The pulpit Bible is, or should be, in 
good condition. Its being an antique, 
showing wear and having its binding 
scuffed or its back broken or discarded, 
does not increase its value, or suggest 
any high regard for the appearance of 
the things used in the house of God. 
The pulpit Bible—we remember sev- 
eral seen in our childhood, used in 
our ministry, observed in far-flung 
churches. There is a wide variety of 
them, but the pulpit Bible has a vital 


place and a significance all its own. 


November 13, 1940 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JOHN TrRAver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


WHAT DOES IT MEAN— 
“To Support My Church?” 


Psalm 96: 8; Proverbs 3:9; 
I Corinthians 16:2 


Sub porto are the Latin words from 
which support is derived. They mean 
beneath and carry, or to carry from 
beneath. Pillars or walls support the 
roof of a building. The word support 
has attained a much wider meaning. 
The father supports the family. The 
voter supports the party. The states- 
man supports the government. The 
school supports the team. And in this 
wider meaning we speak of supporting 
the church. Membership in the church 
implies support of the church. 


“To Support My Church” means to sup- 
port the things for which my church 
stands. 


Church membership is a travesty to 
those who are unwilling to accept the 
way of life taught by the church. Re- 
cently we talked with a young man 
about uniting with our church. He told 
me the business in which he was earn- 
ing a living. It was not a good, honor- 
able, wholesome business. He said, “I 
will not join your church as long as I 
am in this business. Some day I may 
find something better to do and then I 
will come around.” He was only half 
serious, but he was right. He had no 
place in the church if he proposed to 
continue in a business that he knew 
was not consistent with the teaching of 
the church. 

The church is for sinners. Yes; but 
repentant sinners. It is for those who 
will try to follow Jesus’ way of life. 
The bitterest experiences in the life of 
a pastor are the hypocrisies of some of 
the members. 


“To Support My Church” means to at- 
tend its services. 


Humanly speaking, the church would 
soon die if it depended on Easter-only 
attendants. We do not absolve our- 
selves from the obligation to attend 
church by a check to the financial sec- 
retary once a month or once a quarter, 
no matter how big the check. If we 
are ablebodied we can attend church. 

A well-attended church makes the 
pastor more eloquent, the choir more 
tuneful, the lay leadership nore con- 
fident, and the visitor more anxious to 
join. If you miss church services you 
have to be some place. You have to be 
doing something else, even if it is only 


sleeping. There stands the choice you 
have made, worshiping Christ in the 
fellowship of Christian people, or what? 
No one should be confirmed into the 
church who does not expect to attend 
services if at all possible. On a Sunday 
morning do you leap joyfully out of 
bed shouting so the whole family can 
hear, “Hurrah, it’s Sunday, and today 
I can go to the house of my God’? 
David said something like that, “I was 
glad when they said unto me, let us go 
into the house of the Lord.” 


“To Support My Church” means to give 
to its program. 


What is a non-paying church mem- 
ber? Many churches keep them on their 
books. They are not honest members. 
If they have anything, they have some- 
thing to give. If they give nothing, they 
allow others to do their share for them. 

Support to my church does not end 
with the current funds. If it is my 
church, its whole program is my pro- 
gram. “The sun never sets on the work 
of this congregation,” is the motto one 
Lutheran church carries. This church 
has its own missionary in India. But 
every Lutheran church could carry this 
motto if it gives its benevolence quota 
to the whole work of the U. L. C. A. 
The dollars we give to what has been 
called the apportionment are divided 
into ten parts and help to carry the 
message of salvation and the service of 
Christian love around the world. Can I 
claim to be a supporter of my church 
unless I give to its program as the Lord 
has blessed me? 


“To Support My Church” means to join 
in the work of the auxiliaries and of 
the church school. 


Those who really enjoy church life 
are busy in some of the classes and 
societies of the church. All these 
groups have educational ideals as well 
as service programs. The church mem- 
ber learns through Luther League, 
Women’s Missionary Society, or Broth- 
erhood more about the church, its 
teachings, its history, its work, than he 
could possibly learn through church 
attendance alone. There is so little time 
in the services of the church to teach 
as was commanded by Christ in His 
parting word. In‘the class there is time 
for the study of God’s Word. For those 
qualified there is also the opportunity 
to teach. The faithful group leader or 
the class teacher always gets more 
than he can give. 

Church attendance comes first if 
there is no opportunity to share in the 


work of the auxiliaries. But we can 
usually find time for what we really 
want to do. We are missing a great 
privilege if we are not in church school 
and in the auxiliary suited to our age. 
Do you think there are too many or- 
ganizations in the church? How many 
do we need? How has my Luther 
League membership helped me? 


“To Support My Church” means to pray 
and witness for the church. 


Prayer does two things: it releases 
the powers of God, and it stirs our own 
efforts. We cannot pray for a person 
daily without seeking to help that per- 
son. We cannot pray daily for our 
church and our pastor without putting 
our best services at their command. 
These are trying days for the church 
as well as for each one of us. Never in 
recent history has the church faced 
such a challenge. Whole nations have 
either sought to stamp out the church 
or to change the church into the tool 
of empire. Our prayers should arise 
out of hearts aglow with love for the 
church. The God of the church will 
conquer. “The gates of hell shall not 
prevail against her.” Today, of all days, 
let us support our church by our 
prayers. 

The church does not extend itself. 
God works through men. He depends 
on witnesses to build His church. Some 
few nationally known products buy no 
advertising space but depend entirely 
on the enthusiasm of satisfied cus- 
tomers. In a sense this is the method 
of growth of the church. 

The very fact that we are church 
members should mean that we cherish 
our salvation as the most precious gift 
of our lives. If Christ means that to 
us, how can we permit our friends and 
neighbors to live without Him? Is it 
enough to say, “The church is open, 
they know it is there, let them come if 
they will?” Cain said something like 
that when he said, “Am I my brother’s 
keeper?” His question was answered 
for all time in the affirmative. 


“To Support My Church” means to do 
whatever I can do for my church. 


Do you believe this? What are the 
things that you can do for your church, 
things that you are not now doing? 
Are there additional meanings to the 
topic than those listed so far? Certainly 
included in our attendance at church 
is attendance at Holy Communion. 

* * * * 

To Leavers: Topic date, November 

24. Next topic, “The Ave Maria.” 
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‘BOOK ‘REVIEWS 


THE LESSON COMMENTARY 


Edited by Charles P. Wiles and D. 
Burt Smith. United Lutheran Publica- 
tion House, Philadelphia, Pa. Pages 
319. Price, $1.75 single copy; five or 
more copies at $1.40. 


The Lesson Commentary is a title 
that should stand for something definite 
among our Sunday school teachers by 
this time.«It has been talked about and 
written about for twenty years. The 
volume of which it is the title has been 
finding place in hundreds of our 
schools, and among our book exhibits at 
many religious gatherings. Doubtless 
also its successive volumes appear in 
many libraries. It deserves keeping. 

These lines are prepared for two 
groups of teachers, first, for those who 
are acquainted with this annual vol- 
ume, and it is to remind them that The 
Lesson Commentary for 1941 is avail- 
able; and second,:for those to whom 
the volume is unknown. They probably 
need to be told that there is such a 
book, that it covers all the lessons of 
the Uniform Series for the year 1941, 
and that it is intended to make avail- 
able for our teachers additional mate- 
rial for use in the preparation of their 
lessons. 

Several matters should be stressed: 
1. It is intended for those teachers who 
teach what among us is known as The 
Augsburg Lessons. 2. It is prepared 
for those who teach in the young peo- 
ple’s and adult departments of the 
school and not for teachers in the chil- 
dren’s department. 3. Its purpose is to 
supplement the treatment that is found 
in The Augsburg Teacher, and not to 
take its place. There is absolutely no 
duplication of lesson treatment. To the 
best of our knowledge there is not a line 
in the one that is to be found in the 
other. 

There are schools, I am told, where 
The Commentary is used also by some 
members of the adult classes. 

We continued in the present volume 
a feature that was introduced for the 
first time in last year’s volume. I have 
reference to the index. It lists more 
than four hundred titles and is quite 
complete. This gives to the volume a 
wider use than would otherwise be 
possible. The volume contains more 
than three hundred pages and carries 
maps and pictures. 

In speaking in a general way of the 
volume of a year ago I made reference 
to some of the important features that 
could be found in it, as follows: “There 
will be found illustrations, quotations, 
interpretations, striking incidents, bits 
of history and biography, moral and re- 
ligious truths, light on modern prob- 


lems, a dictionary on the parts of the 
Bible covered—all of which partake 
more or less of a permanent nature.” 
All of this may with equal truth be 
said of the new volume. 

The lessons for 1941 fall into three 
groups: 

January to March... The Universal 

Gospel: Studies in Luke. 

April to September . . . Christianity 
Reaches Out: Studies in the Acts, 
Epistles, and Revelation. 

October to December... Some Great 
Christian Teachings. 

Six full pages are devoted to each 
lesson. Following the Bible passage 
are The Golden Text, The Lesson Goal, 
and The Lesson Outline. The body of 
the lesson is arranged under three 
heads, The Lesson Introduced, The Les- 
son Interpreted, and The Lesson Ap- 
plied. In each case The Lesson Intro- 
duced has been written by the Rev. 
Dan B. Bravin, our Jewish missionary 
in Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The aim has been to make the treat- 
ment of the lessons popular and prac- 
tical and to indicate in what respects 
they have a message for our times. 

Information may be secured from The 
United Lutheran Publication House, 
1228-34 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa., or any of the branch offices. 

Amos J. TRAVER. 


WORSHIP PROGRAMS IN THE FINE 
ARTS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


By Alice A. Bays. Cokesbury Press, 
Nashville, Tenn. 1940. Pages 256. Price, 
$2.00. 


This book is not a book of method, 
but a presentation of thirty-seven de- 
votional services (“worship programs”) 
based on paintings, sculptures, and 
hymns. Thirteen services depend on 
the use of paintings, six of which, in 
black-and-white reproductions, are 
shown in the book. Eight services de- 
pend on sculptures, five of which are 
photographically reproduced. Sixteen 
services depend on hymns, all but one 
of which are quoted. 

Needless to say, such a book of sery- 
ices will be valuable for its suggestive- 
ness and its wide assortment of mate- 
rials, even if one does not wish to make 
use of the complete programs. How- 
ever, these services will be found quite 
usable in a variety of situations. 

The different elements that compose 
the programs may be listed as follows: 

The aims—one is provided for each 
service—are well stated, and helpful in 
co-ordinating the parts of the services. 
The interpretations given the various 
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works of art are of mixed value. Some 
are overfull of spiritually irrelevant 
material; some are sentimental; some 
are too limited in spiritual grasp. In 
general, they present clearly the specific 
meaning of the work under considera- 
tion. The Bible passages are well 
chosen and well adapted. The prayers, 
taken from many sources, are often of 
real value. In the responsive readings 
the author has frequently not caught 
the spirit of true antiphony; that- is, 
the segments for leader and responders 


are not properly balanced. The poetry. 


—an enormous amount of which is 
used, as is in vogue in certain devo- 
tional circles—is of mixed worth. Some 
is beautiful and some is trite. 

The book unquestionably represents 
earnest and arduous collation on the 
part of Mrs. Bays. This reviewer feels 
that the distinctively Christian tone is 
not enough in evidence, and also that 
the development of the themes suffers 
from a certain lack of breadth and 
perspective. An added suggestion is 
that it might be interesting to use re- 
ligious poetry not in the form of hymns 
as the foundation of some of the sery- 
ices. What beautiful programs might 
be built around some of the religious 
poems of Wordsworth or Bryant! This 
possibility is not explored in the pres- 
ent volume. THEODORE K. FInck. 


‘ 


THESE THREE ALONE 


By Fred Taylor Wilson. Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, New York. 1940. 
Pages 270. Price, $1.50. 


The author is a lawyer in Washing- 
ton, D. C., whose avocation is writing 
and lecturing. His “Pen Pictures of the 
Presidents” and “Our Constitution and 
Its Makers” are two of his books of 
well-recognized worth. In this volume 
Mr. Wilson has put in permanent form 
much of the Christian philosophy that 
characterizes his lectures. The general 
scheme is built around the three prop- 
ositions, “Know Thyself,’ from the 
Greeks; “Control Thyself,’ from the 
Romans; and. “Give Thyself,’ from 


Christ. The title comes from Tenny- 


son’s 
“Self-reverence, self-knowledge, self- 
control, 

These three alone lead life to sov- 

ereign power.” 

Mr. Wilson writes in popular style, 
and the multitude of references and 
quotations coming from a very wide 
range of sources reveals the breadth 
of his reading. “These Three Alone” 
is a wholesome book for our times, a 
book to place in the hands of the lay- 
man who needs to have his grasp on 
Christian essentials strengthened. Pas- 
tors will find the book refreshing and 
suggestive. Amos JOHN TRAVER. 
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OPEN LETTERS 


DISASTER RELIEF 
GRATITUDE 


Hubbard, Nebr., 
September 8, 1940 
Dear Dr. Bechtold: : 

WHEN we saw you in Chicago you 
asked about the flood. I hope that I 
will be able to write plainly about it. 

It was Monday, June 3. Homer was 
a small town. (I should say is.) The 
homes were not pretentious but most 
of them had lawns with large trees and 
flower beds. It was an inviting and 
charming little town. 

Since Homer is small, Monday is 
washday for almost every Homer 
housewife. On this particular Monday 
many of the women spoke of how well 
their clothes dried. However, around 
four o’clock in the afternoon it started 
to rain and we had a fair shower. Then 
directly after supper it began to rain 
in earnest. 

Around 8.45 P. M. 1 called one of our 
neighbors and we laughed and joked 
about the heavy downpour. During the 
course of our conversation the operator 
interrupted to tell us that she had re- 
ceived flood warnings, but they had 
not told her to what extent we should 
expect the rise. Mrs. Kauty imme- 
diately insisted that we should bring 
our two little boys over and spend the 
night at her house (the parsonage and 
ehurch had both been washed from 
their foundations in previous floods). 

Shortly after this Pastor Frederick 
moved our car to higher ground. On 
his way home he stopped and warned 
people who were without phones. Our 
two children were resting quietly, so I 
went to some of the other people who 
were without phones. 

Pastor Frederick returned before I 
did and immediately packed a bag of 
clothes for the children. When I re- 
turned we wrapped them up and closed 
the house before leaving. By the time 
we had reached Mrs. Kauty’s home 
one-half block away the water had 
reached such height that with the force 
of the current I doubt if we could have 
gone farther. 

There were twenty-six of us there in 
one house—thirteen of them children— 
and although the water was nearly hip- 
deep and we sat on the higher fur- 
niture, there was no hysteria. We had 
people who had placed their lives and 
faith in the hands of their heavenly 
Father. 

During the flood our car was washed 
past the house as lightly as a toy. 

Many homes were destroyed; still 
more partially damaged or ruined. Our 
people were terribly hit. The church 
and parsonage were almost a total loss. 
Our furniture, linens, books and per- 


sonal belongings were completely de- 
stroyed or lost. 

Pastor Frederick misses his library 
immensely and I’m afraid will find it 
difficult to rebuild. For my part, I miss 
things that are of value only to me. 
My wedding dress—which had been my 
mother’s—the top layer of our wedding 
cake and, most of all, a two hundred- 
foot roll of motion pictures showing the 
progress of our little boy from baby- 
hood on. Those I can never replace. 
Then there was the loss of all our 
linens. Many of our table linen sets 
were wedding presents. Several pieces 
of furniture, lamps, silverware, bed 
linens, and pictures: We had a lovely 
Baver coffee set of four mugs and jug. 

Our people at Hubbard have very 
generously supplied us with pillow 
cases, sheets, and towels. One of the 
women gave us a beautiful quilt. Quilts 
and blankets were also a large loss for 
us since we had many pretty ones. We 
had many lovely blankets, quilts and 
spreads for our boys. These, too, were 
all taken. We had their things in the 
nursery and this room was washed bare 
and a wall gone as cleanly as though it 
had never been. Each day some new 
loss becomes apparent. 

We do have our two healthy children 
though, and they above all things are 
dear to us. We have come along very 
well when you consider it was neces- 
sary for us to start housekeeping all 
over again. There were twelve lives 
lost. And while we mourn their loss 
we are aware of our own joy in a com- 
plete family and thank our Father that 
we may live and serve Him. 

Thank you for your kindness and 
concern. 

May God bless you richly, 
(Signed) Mrs. S. E. FREDERICK. 


GOOD-BY 
By Ted Hart 


SOME say it in the lighter vein: 
Good-by, Good-by! We'll meet again! 
Some with an aching, breaking heart 
Do moan it oft—good-by—we part! 


You hear it at the steamship wharf; 

It seems all other sounds to dwarf 

As railroad train moves ’long its way 
And severed souls give Love full sway. 


Some timid travelers never say 
Good-by to friends on parting day; 
They much prefer, “Auf Wiedersehen!” 
It sounds so sweet—We'll meet again! 


We hardly draw Life’s first full breath, 
When, lo—we dream of Demon Death! 
Our life begins—begins to die— 

"Tis ever thus we say good-by. 
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John W. Horine 


A study of a large number of 
hymns found in The Common 
Service Book. The material is 
grouped according to the lan- 
guage source of the hymns, with 
brief sketches of the leading 
hymn writers and information 
on their outstanding hymns. 


Formerly $1.00; NOW 75 cents. 


BOOKS 


for earnest worshipers 
and 
leaders of worship 


THE CHURCH YEAR. By Paul 
Zeller Strodach. 


Studies in the Introits, Collects, 
Epistles and Gospels, in the light 
of Christ and the Church. A de- 
scription of the Church Year, 
week by week, event by event. 


Cloth, $1.50. 


A MANUAL ON WORSHIP. By 
Paul Zeller Strodach. 


Our most complete guide on- 
chancel furnishings and use of the 
liturgy. An indispensable fund of 
directions and suggestions pro- 
vided by an authority for all who 
have any part in the selection, 
care or use of chancel furnishings 
or who participate in any way in 
leading the worship services. 

Formerly $2.50; NOW $2.00. 


AN EXPLANATION OF THE 
COMMON SERVICE. 


Each part of the Chief, Matins, 
and Vespers orders of service is 
explained in detail, in questions 
and answers, in respect to its 
scriptural and historical back - 
ground and worship values. 


Cloth. 8vo. $1.25 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 
13th and Spruce Sts., Philadelphia 


Chicago Columbia Pittsburgh 
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THREE DEACONESSES CON- 
SECRATED AT DREXEL 
MOTHERHOUSE 


REFORMATION Sunday, October 27, 
was celebrated at the Mary J. Drexel 
Home and Philadelphia Motherhouse of 
Deaconesses with the consecration of 
three Sisters who had completed their 
course of training: Sister Mary Lat- 
shaw from Zion Church, Herndon, Pa.; 
Sister Doris Lux from St. John’s 
Church, Tremont, Pa.; Sister Bertha 
Walck from Trinity Church, Lehighton, 
Bas 

Persons entering upon the ministry 
of the Word and upon the ministry of 
mercy are always consecrated by the 
laying on of hands. This rite was per- 
formed by E. F. Bachmann, D.D., pas- 
tor of the Motherhouse; William A. 
Wade, D.D., executive secretary of the 
Board of Deaconess Work; and William 
L. Stough, D.D., secretary of the Minis- 
terium of Pennsylvania. These three 
Sisters are now qualified deaconesses 
and are serving at the Tabor Home for 
Children, Doylestown, Pa., and at the 
Lankenau Hospital. 

On this date the fortieth anniversary 
of the consecration of Sister Margaret 
Schueder and Sister Emma Tappert was 
observed. The former is principal of 
the Lankenau School, the only Lu- 
theran day and boarding school for 
girls. The courses of study range from 
kindergarten through senior high 
school. Sister Emma Tappert was for 
many years dietitian in the Lankenau 
Hospital and is now housekeeper in the 
Motherhouse. The silver anniversary 
of the consecration of Sister Alvina 
Stadtlaender, physiotherapist in the 
Children’s Hospital, and Sister Grace 
Lauer, training sister at the Mother- 
house, was also noted. Greetings to 
these four sisters were brought by C. 
Reinhold Tappert, D.D., the Rev. Wil- 
liam H. C. Lauer, and Dr. William A. 
Wade. 

After the services a reception was 
held for the relatives, friends, and 
members of the Home family. The cele- 
bration of the day came to a close with 
the Holy Communion Service held in 
the chapel of the Motherhouse in the 
evening. 


CENTENNIAL SERVICES AT 
BELLEFONTAINE 


AN APPROPRIATE message delivered by 
Joseph Sittler, D.D., president of the 
Synod of Ohio, was a fitting climax, 
October 20, to the week-long observ- 
ance of the one hundredth anniversary 
of the First Church at Bellefontaine, 
the Rev. Richard W. Albert pastor. The 
informal Sunday afternoon program at 
which Dr. Sittler spoke was also the 
occasion for greetings spoken by the 


Rev. E. H. Buxton of Holy Trinity Epis- 
copal Church, president of the Belle- 
fontaine Ministerial Association, and 
Mayor Robert B. Cook, of the city gov- 
ernment. 

Charles E. Rice, D.D., pastor emeritus 
of the century-old church and its pas- 
tor for thirty years, delivered the cen- 
tennial anniversary sermon Sunday 
morning. He spoke on “Christ’s Love 
for the Church.” 

In the program of historical interest 
the preceding Thursday evening Dr. 
Rice read the brief history of the 
church which he had written. The 


ANNUAL ROLL CALL 
November 11-30 


In anticipation of needs abroad and 
to meet the growing tasks at home, 
Red Cross membership should be 
increased. Join your local chapter 
during the annual Roll Call. 


document reviewed the early struggles 
of the church, first organized in the 
home of John Horn, Sr., with the Rev. 
J. B. Hoffman as pastor, and told of 
the descendants of the organizers who 
are now baptized members of the con- 
gregation. Members of the congrega- 
tion who entered the Christian ministry 
include Dr. J. B. Helwig, who later be- 
came president of Wittenberg College; 
Dr. J. Howard Stough, the Rev. Dr. 
B. W. Ziegler, the Rev. Knox Roberts, 
and the Rev. Charles Hackenberg. 

This old church has been served by 
fourteen pastors and one student sup- 
ply pastor, but Dr. Rice and Dr. W. H. 
Singley, deceased, together served 
forty-six years. 

Other features of the centennial pro- 
gram which attracted capacity audi- 
ences to the church were the sermon 
Sunday morning, October 13, by the 
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pastor, the Rev. R. W. Albert; an organ 
recital by Mrs. Helen M. Huskins, 
church organist, Sunday evening; an 
informal program of church music 
Tuesday evening; a sermon by the Rev. 
Knox Roberts, Nevada, Ohio, Wednes- 
day evening, and a service with sermon 
by the Rev. Joseph W. Frease, Colum- 
bus, director of Young People’s Work, 
Synod of Ohio, Friday evening. ~~ 


175TH ANNIVERSARY AT 
TRINDLE SPRINGS 


OF mucH interest to the Trindle 
Springs Lutheran Church as well as 
neighboring churches and community 
was the celebration of the 175th anni- 
versary of its founding. 

A Harvest Home Service was held 
the morning of September 29. The 
church was beautifully decorated with 
fruit, flowers, grains and vegetables. 
Pastor Charles I. Rowe delivered the 
sermon. In the evening A. A. Kelly, 
D.D., who served the congregation 
from 1896-1899 was the speaker. 

Although Trindle Springs is a coun- 
try church, organized in 1765, a little 
more than ten years before the signing 
of the Declaration of Independence, 
there are approximately 325 commun- 
ing members and about 470 baptized 
members. Not until one is reminded of 
the congregation 175 years ago, when 
it was one of a circuit of eight congre- 
gations with a membership of thirty- 
four members who worshiped in a log 
building, does one realize the signif- 
icance of the growth of the church. It 
was not until 1823 that the present 
building, a brick structure, was erected. 
In 1880, under the pastorate of Dr. 
Samuel Ort the church was renovated, 
and again remodeled some fifteen years 
later during the pastorate of Dr. Kelly. 
In 1924 the structure was enlarged, and 
during the pastorate of the Rev. G. R. 
Groninger was given a more churchly 
appearance by the addition of altar, 
pulpit and lectern and a pipe organ. 
The choir and pastor were robed. 

An interesting feature of the anni- 
versary was the return of several for- 
mer pastors as guest speakers. Monday - 
evening was Community Night. Mr. 
Ardis, pastor of the historic Silver 
Springs Presbyterian Church, a neigh-. 
boring rural parish, was guest speaker. 

Tuesday evening the young women 
of the church presented a pageant en- 
titled, “Daring Youth,” which portrayed 
what took place during the past 175- 
years; while Wednesday evening the 
young men presented a pageant en- 
titled, “Highway Builders.” The Rev. 
G. R. Groninger, pastor of Trindle- 
Springs for nine years, having resigned. 
this past spring, was guest speaker on 
Tuesday evening, and the Rey. U. E. 
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Apple, acting superintendent of Tressler 
Orphans’ Home and pastor of Trindle 
Springs from 1918 to 1920, was guest 
speaker Wednesday evening. 

Thursday evening, Pastor Rowe, who 
was called to serve Trindle Springs 
early in July 1940, gave a brief history 
of the church. The Rev. Marshall E. 
Breneman of Trinity Church, Mechan- 
icsburg, which was once part of the 
Trindle Springs Parish, brought greet- 
ings. Infant baptism was administered, 
and greetings were read from Dr. 
M. R. Hamsher, president of the Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania Synod; Dr. F. H. 
Knubel, president of the U. L. C. A.; 
and Senator John C. Kunkel. The Rev. 
Thomas E. Shearer, pastor from 1911- 
1913, was guest speaker. 

Friday evening was Family Night, 
and was observed by the reception of 
new members. The Rev. Lawrence 
Reese, pastor of St. Mark’s Lutheran 
Church, Mechanicsburg, brought greet- 
ings, and the Rev. R. E. Bingaman, 
pastor of the Thompsontown Charge, 
of which Pastor Rowe was once a mem- 
ber, was the guest speaker. 

Rally Day and Homecoming Day were 
observed in the Sunday school Sunday 
morning, October 6, with an attendance 
of approximately 500. This service was 
followed by the Holy Communion, at 
which service 324 received the Holy 
Sacrament. The reconsecration serv- 
ices were conducted by the pastor at 
the evening service with the Rev. A. R. 
Loganecker, pastor from 1920-1931, de- 
livering the concluding message. 

ELIzaBETH Woops. 


125TH ANNIVERSARY 


ANNIVERSARY services were held Octo- 
ber 6 and 9 by Salem Congregation, 
Ellerton, Ohio, of which Dr. R. A. 
Albert is pastor. At the morning serv- 
ice October 6 the sermon was preached 
by Dr. W. P. Christy of Minneapolis. A 
basket dinner was served, and in the 
afternoon a service was held at which 
greetings were brought by the minis- 
terial sons of the congregation and 
others. Wednesday evening Dr. H. C. 
Getter of Lewisburg delivered the ad- 
dress on the theme, “The House Beau- 
tiful.” Motion pictures of the congre- 
gation at worship and at work were a 
feature of this service. 

The pastors of Salem Church have 
been the Rev. John Casper Dill, the 
Rev. Henry Heincke, the Rev. Chris- 
topher Albrecht, the Rev. Hiram J. 
Kuder, the Rev. V. B. Christy, and Dr. 
Albert. The congregation has worshiped 
in three buildings. The first was a log 
church, the logs of which were hewn 
and hauled by members of the congre- 
gation. During the pastorate of Mr. 
Albrecht a brick church replaced the 
log structure. This building is at pres- 


ent being used by the Reformed con- 
gregation which separated from the 
Lutheran congregation in 1886. The 
present building was built in 1887. 
During the pastorate of Mr. Christy in 
1900 the church was renovated and en- 
larged. 

During Dr. Albert’s pastorate the 
church has been refrescoed and im- 
provements made to the parsonage, and 
a room for Sunday school and social 
purposes added to the west end of the 
church. Through all the years the 
members of this congregation have 
given of their means for the extension 
of the Kingdom and have furnished a 
commendable number of men for the 
gospel ministry: Gomer B. Matthews, 
William P. Christy, Walter I. Eck, Wil- 
liam C. Stump, Herman C. Getter, 
Walter D. Sharritt, John P. Eshbaugh, 
Richard W. Albert, Harold R. Albert, 
and John M. and Paul S. Recher. 

In 1839 the Sunday school was 
started and has had the co-operation 
and support of the membership 
throughout its life. The congregation is 
well organized. 


A CENTENNIAL 


St. John’s Church of Freedom, Pa., 
under the leadership of Pastor E. Vic- 
tor Roland, celebrated the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the founding of 
the congregation, September 29 to Oc- 
tober 6, Careful planning through com- 
mittees and fidelity to their work made 
the occasion a decided success, bringing 
inspiration and joy to all, as well as 
engendering hope for the greater work 
ahead. 

On the opening day of the jubilee, 
the Rev. John B. Lambert, who served 
the congregation from 1924 to 1929, 
was the preacher at the morning serv- 
ice, speaking on the subject, “Constancy 
in Conquest.” The speaker at the eve- 
ning hour was the Rev. H. Reed Shepfer 
on the theme, “When God Is Glad.” 
These splendid messages to large au- 
diences made for enthusiasm all week. 

Tuesday night was “Homecoming and 
Community Night.” With the exception 
of John B. Lambert who had to return, 
all former living pastors were present 
and brought greetings; namely, J. 
Leonard Fischer, Ludwig Beisecker, 
W. A. Zundel, W. E. Arnholt, and Paul 
N. Schnur. 

Wednesday, “Educational Night,” a 
pageant prepared by Miss Hazel 
Nannah, a member of the congregation, 
was presented by a large cast from 
the various church organizations. This 
pageant depicted the origin of Lu- 
theranism, its development in America, 
and its vital relationship to our con- 
gregations. From a practical viewpoint 
this was a highspot in the celebration. 

On “Men’s Night” the Jones and 
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Laughlin Male Chorus gave an excel- 
lent musical program. The inspirational 
address of the evening was by A. W. 
Steinfurth, D.D., pastor of Calvary 
Church, Wilkinsburg. 

The celebration closed with Congre- 
gational Day, Sunday, October 6, when 
the Holy Communion was administered. 

The congregation dates from August 
23, 1840. The first pastor was the Rev. 
Jacob Hoelsche, who began to baptize 
children here February 9, 1840. Includ- 
ing the present pastor, the Rev. E. 
Victor Roland, who has served the con- 
gregation since August 19, 1938, twenty 
pastors have ministered to the congre- 
gation. From 1870 the congregation was 
served by pastors connected with the 
Pittsburgh Synod. Only German was 
preached until 1906, when both Eng- 
lish and German were preached until 
1912. Since that time English has met 
the needs of the congregation. The 
congregation was independent till 1917, 
when it was received into the Pitts- 
burgh Synod. 

Special objectives for the jubilee 
celebration were the painting of the 
exterior of church and parsonage, and 
the installing of chimes in the pipe or- 
gan. A gratification to all is that the 
entire cost entailed has been more than 
met by voluntary response. The sur- 
plus will go toward the payment of the 
full apportionment for the year 1940, 
one of the set objectives. 

During the entire celebration St. 
John’s faithful choir under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Margaret Hetzler supplied 
appropriate music, with a Junior Choir 
singing on Educational Night. 


A 60TH ANNIVERSARY 


THE sixtieth anniversary of St. James 
Church of the McClure Parish at 
Troxelville, Pa., was observed October 
20 with a service of Holy Communion. 
The anniversary sermon was preached 
by the pastor, the Rev. Arthur J. 
Henning. In the evening the Rev. Leo 
F. Duerr of Sunbury, Pa., preached the 
sermon. Tuesday evening greetings 
were brought by former pastors and a 
history of the congregation was pre- 
sented by Mr. Calvin J. Herbster. 
Thursday evening greetings were 
brought by pastors of the community 
and the spiritual sons of St. James 
Church. At all services music was a 
special feature. 

St. James Church is the offspring of 
St. Henry’s Church, later known as 
Musser’s Valley Church, which was or- 
ganized in 1800. In 1811 the members 
of the Lutheran congregation and mem- 
bers of Reformed families in the com- 
munity erected a church on the hill. 
The Lutheran congregation was or- 
ganized March 1880, and the church 
was erected the same year. 
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CORNHUSKER NEWS 
By Alfred O. Frank, D.D. 


NesrasKaA Lutherans are still under 
the influence of convention intoxica- 
tion, a bit reluctant to go back to 
reality, yet inspired to new vigor for 
the pioneering yet to be done for the 
Church in the West. 


Anniversaries 

The Lutheran Church of Scribner, 
the Rev. C. M. Alexander pastor, ob- 
served its fifth anniversary Sunday, 
September 22. Three services marked 
the day. The Rev. A. W. Young of Des 
Moines, Iowa, first pastor of the con- 
gregation, was the speaker at the morn- 
ing service. J. C. Hershey, D.D., pres- 
ident of the Nebraska Synod, spoke at 
the afternoon service and the Rev. 
Harvey Clark of Chicago, Ill., who had 
been instrumental in canvassing the 
territory for the mission and organized 
the work while a pre-theologue at 
Midland College, spoke at the vesper 
service. 

After Mr, Clark’s organization work, 
Dr. Ira Guss, then president of the 
Nebraska Synod, took over the parish 
to continue efforts for members, or- 
ganizing the congregation in April of 
1935 with sixty-six members. The pres- 
ent membership is 350 baptized, 235 
confirmed, and 201 communing. The 
congregation is using a storeroom for 
worship, after decorating and furnish- 
ing it. With the support of St. Paul’s 
congregation of Lititz, Pa., the Rev. 
E. P. Truchses pastor, this mission hopes 
to increase its building fund and erect 
a building suitable and adequate for 
its needs. A devoted membership, un- 
der the spiritual ministry of Pastor 
Alexander, is working hard to this end, 
with encouraging results, in spite of 
drought. 


First Lutheran Church, North Platte, 
G. Keller Rubrecht, D.D., pastor, ob- 
served its sixtieth anniversary begin- 
ning September 29 and continuing 
through Sunday, October 13. Former 
pastors occupied the pulpit and spoke 
at congregational banquets. Dedication 
of plaques and the Holy Communion 
service were highlights of interest. 

The anniversary opened with a Sun- 
day School Rally and church service 
with former Pastor F. C. Wiegman, 
D.D., preaching at the morning service. 
President John C. Hershey, D.D., was 
the speaker at the Luther League Rally 
in the evening and also brought greet- 
ings at the Community Night service. 

Monday evening a banquet at Hotel 
Pawnee scheduled former pastor, C. B. 
Harman, D.D., of Grand Island, who 
due to illness was unable to attend. Dr. 
F. C. Wiegman was the speaker of the 
evening. 

October 6 witnessed the installation 


of the church school officers. The Holy 
Communion and unveiling and dedica- 
tion of bronze plaques in memory of 
Jennie Carlson and Hazel Lierk Chap- 
man and a set of chancel book markers 
by the Class of 1940, were features of 
the day. 

October 13 C. Franklin Koch, D.D., 
former pastor and present executive 
secretary of the U. L. C..A. Board of 
Social Missions, preached at the morn- 
ing service. At 3.00 P. M. Mrs. Koch, 
general annuity secretary of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the 
U. L. C. A., was honored at a tea. One 
of the features of the anniversary was 
a talk by Miss Anna Krampf on “Living 
Alongside Lutheran Ministers for Sixty 
Years.” 


Under Dr. Rubrecht’s pastorate, at-' 


tendance records in Sunday school and 
at Communion have been broken, 
benevolence increased, and a fine spirit 
prevails in this one of the stronger con- 
gregations of Nebraska Synod. The 
building has been improved, the first 
Church Memorial Garden begun, and 
other improvements made. 

The congregation was organized by 
the Rev. J. C. Brodfuhrer, April 8, 1881, 
with the assistance of the Rev. J. F. 
Kuhlman with seventeen charter mem- 
bers. Mrs. Mary Anderson is the only 
surviving charter member. The Rev. 
Charles Anderson was the first regular 
pastor. Other pastors serving the con- 
gregation were the Rev. Adam Stump, 
the Rev. David Foulk, the Rev. Harman 
A. Wolfe, John F. Seibert, D.D., fol- 
lowed by Pastors C. B. Harman, D.D., 
C. F. Koch, D.D., Howard A. Anspach, 
D.D., F. C. Wiegman, D.D. 


The Rev. Paul Wiegman was in- 
stalled pastor of Emmanuel Church, 
Tekamah, Nebr. The charge to the con- 
gregation was delivered by Dr. F. C. 
Wiegman, a brother of the pastor, and 
the charge to the pastor by Dr. J. C. 
Hershey, president of synod. A basket 
dinner was served by the ladies in the 
church basement following the service. 


Youth Rallies 


Combining the congregations of the 
Midwest and Nebraska Synods for the 
eighteen Youth Rallies held in the ter- 
ritory of these synods, a most en- 
couraging attendance was gathered at 
each rally. Reports from these meet- 
ings give every indication of promising 
results. Six pastors, three from the 
Nebraska Synod, Dr. L. H. Lesher of 
Lincoln, Dr. F. C. Wiegman and Dr. 
A. O. Frank of Fremont, and three from 
the Midwest Synod, the Rev. Hugo 
Welchert, Jr., the Rev. A. Lentz, and 
the Rev. L. J. Wolff, conducted the 
meetings. 

That Nebraska Lutherans are singing 
Christians was evidenced by the fine 
concert given by the Choral Union un- 
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der the direction of Prof. Oscar S. 
Lyders, on Sunday evening of the 
Omaha Convention. With only a few 
months of preliminary work and one 
united rehearsal of the combined choir 
of 500 voices on the day of the concert, 
marked the genius of Professor Lyders 
as a director of chorus work, as well 
as the love of singing in the hearts of 
Nebraska Lutherans. 


CALIFORNIA SUNBEAMS 
By John A. M. Ziegler, Ph.D., D.D. 


SEVERAL years’ ago the Huntington 
Park schools were voted into the juris- 
diction of the Los Angeles school sys- 
tem. Recently the Huntington Park 
people have been complaining that the 
children were being instructed in facial 
makeup, dancing and other frivolous 
occupations, to the neglect of the three 
R’s. Superintendent Vierling Kersey 
assured the protesters that “the three 
R’s” will be more thoroughly stressed 
in local schools during the coming sea- 
son. We will also emphasize the im- 
portance of the precepts of American- 
ism, of character training, of respect for 
elders and training them for their 
future vocations! 

The Los Angeles Times observed 
Newspaper Week by holding open 
house in their $4,000,000 plant, attract- 
ing thousands of visitors. To the many 
that had never before seen the set-up 
of a modern printing establishment, the 
mammoth presses were a sensational 
revelation. The plant is considered one 
of the finest in the world. 

The public press is jealous of its con- 
stitutional prerogatives. It is claimed 
that the Bill of Rights guarantees to 
them the right to speak their mind on 
civico-political subjects, within the lim- 
itations of statute law and court pro- 
nouncement. They fear and resist the 
thought of political censorship. May we 
intimate, however, that too much pub- 
licity, sometimes, like too many cooks, 
tends to create confusion and needless 
unrest? 

Los Angeles is officially reported to 
be next to the largest produce center 
for fruits and vegetables in the United 
States—New York alone surpassing her 
in the total volume handled. The gath- 
ering of this vast harvest accounts 
largely for the ever increasing migrant 
population of the state. It may have 
something to do also with the horde of 
floaters, ever on the move, from the old 
place to the new, on the theory of 
changing pastures and fat calves. 

Redlands enjoys the distinction of 
having a school bus driver who has 
driven 1,025,000 miles, carrying 200,000 
school children, over a period of twenty- 
two years, without a single accident. 
This man is J. William Hansen—he was 
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recently elected president of the San 
Bernardino County School Bus Drivers’ 
Association. He now operates seven 
buses, with a daily mileage of 224. He 
has a series of seven don’ts that he re- 
quires of his drivers, the first of which 
is: “Don’t forget your road courtesy.” 

The past week has been Catholic 
week in Los Angeles. Prelates and dig- 
nitaries from the four corners of the 
world assembled here for the Cen- 
tenary Celebration commemorating the 
one hundredth anniversary of the ar- 
rival of the first bishop of California, 
Most Reverend Francisco Garcia Diego 
y Moreno, O.F.M. The Catholic Church 
claims a membership in California of 
more than 1,200,000. More than 130,000 
persons participated in the pontifical 
mass, conducted in the Coliseum. The 
colorful procession was led by 1,500 
troops of the California National Guard, 
Marine Corps Reserve and Naval Re- 
serve. The Sixth National Congress of 
the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine 
was held jointly with the centenary 
celebration. More than 10,000 church 
dignitaries, civic leaders and priests and 
nuns were seated on the stadium field, 
forming an eighty-yard living cross. 
Relics of the days of the padres and 
mission Fathers are on display in one 
of the museum rooms. ‘ 

I gladly leave an interpretation of 
this super-gorgeous display of church 
grandeur and of ministerial millinery 
to our readers. The Lutheran Church 
has wisely preserved from the over- 
burdening forms of the past such cus- 
toms as seem directly to enhance the 
sacredness of the Gospel message; leav- 
ing the rest to the adiaphora, trusting 
individual conscience and preference 
to choose and not abuse. 


All-American Canal Opening 

A thirty-year dream has been re- 
alized. October 12 water from the all- 
but-miraculous Hoover Dam was 
turned into the All-American Canal. A 
sizzling hot celebration was held at 
Calexico. 1,000,000 acres will shortly 
be brought under irrigation, transform- 
ing the deserts of Imperial and Coach- 
ella and Yuma Valleys into productive 
garden spots, thus adding to the already 
growing supremacy of Los Angeles as 
a produce center. 


Church Chat 

St. Luke’s Church, Huntington Park, 
Dr. H. J. Weaver pastor, is holding two 
Sunday morning services, especially at 
communion times, to accommodate the 
ever increasing attendance. A recent 
picture of the congregation and Bible 
school, taken on a Sunday morning, 
reveals the pressing need for a new 
church and a larger auditorium. 


A new mission field is being occupied 
in southwest Los Angeles. It is known 


as the Morningside district. The can- 
vass was originally made by the local 
pastors supervised by an appointee of 
the Board of American Missions. Later, 
the Rev. A. L. Groceclose, retired, liv- 
ing in Pasadena, untiring in the assist- 
ance he is giving the pastor of Trinity 
Church, returned to the field, making 
a thorough re-canvass. He plotted the 
entire district, marking the residence 
of each prospective family. This was 
put into the hands of the newly arrived 
pastor and wife, the Rev. and Mrs. 
Frank A. Swanson, from Rogers Park 
Church, Chicago. They arrived on the 
field September 12. 


It is ten years since the last mission 
was started in the Los Angeles district. 
That was the Beverly Hills Community 
Church, the Rev. Guy L. Hudson pas- 
tor. The mission was organized by the 
late Dr. Jesse W. Ball in 1930. 


Preparations are under way for the 
celebration of the Golden Jubilee of 
the organization of the Synod of Cali- 
fornia. The celebration will be held in 
the First Church, Los Angeles, in May 
1941, in connection with the meeting of 
synod. 


The Rev. Dr. F. J. Weertz, from St. 
John’s Church, Des Moines, Iowa, has 
accepted the call to the First Church, 
Los Angeles, and is expected to take 
charge November 3. 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS NEWS 
By Kenneth T. Knudsen 


A NUMBER of events of importance to 
our United Lutheran Church have 
taken place in the region of Southern 
Illinois and Missouri. Foremost among 
these was the fortieth anniversary 
October 13 of the ordination of Dr. 
George Beiswanger, pastor of St. John’s 
Church, Metropolis, Ill. Dr. Beiswanger 
has served the following pastorates: 
Calvary, Baltimore, Md.;. St. Paul’s, 
Vandergrift, Pa.; First Church, Okla- 
homa City, Okla.; Children’s Memorial, 
Kansas, Mo.; Messiah, Constantine, 
Mich.; Zion, North Manchester, Ind.; 
Grace, Monroe, Wis.; and St. Paul’s, 
Metropolis, since 1931. In some of these 
places he has organized the congrega- 
tion; in some built the churches; in 
others cleared the congregation of in- 
debtedness, improved organization, and 
enlarged the influence of the church in 
the community. 

A congregational social was held on 
the evening of October 14, at which Dr. 
and Mrs. Beiswanger were the guests 
of honor, and ten days later their for- 
tieth wedding anniversary was fittingly 
observed. 


The president of conference, the Rev. 
Lyman Grimes, who has served as pas- 
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tor of Redeemer Church, Centralia, has 
been called to Grace Church, Gary, 
Ind., where he took up his duties No- 
vember 1. Conference loses a capable 
leader. One of the departments in 
which he served our section of the 
country in an unusual but profitable 
way was his management of the annual 
summer camp for children, Camp 
LuSoCo. 


Another vacancy occurred when the 
Rev. Alfons G. Duenow, Ph.D., resigned 
as pastor of Advent Church, St. Louis, 
Mo. Failing health caused Dr. Duenow 
to discontinue his active ministry. 


The Southern Illinois Youth went 
“forward with Christ” in their response 
to the Regional Youth Meetings held 
in Chester, Ill., and at Faith Church, 
St. Louis, Mo., September 29. The Rev. 
Roland Riechmann of Mt. Carmel, IIL, 
and the Rev. W. W. Roth of Spring- 
field, Ill., were the respective leaders at 
these rallies in our region. 


The Rev. Paul Bollman of Vandalia, 
Ill, reports that the building program 
for the addition to their church has 
made more progress than was thought 
possible and the upstairs of the struc- 
ture is nearing completion. It is gratify- 
ing that when the new addition will be 
in order, the financial end of the un- 
dertaking will be in good condition 
also. 


On the evening of October 13, at a 
special anniversary Vesper Service, the 
fifth anniversary of the ordination of 
the Rev. George H. Volkmar of Mizpah, 
St. Louis, Mo., was observed. The Rev. 
T. B. Uber of Reen Memorial Church, 
St. Louis, was the speaker. The Greater 
St. Louis District Luther League held 
their annual banquet at Reen Memorial 
Church on the evening of October 25. 


One of our pastors, Dr. Frederick 
Mueller of St. Mark’s, St. Louis, was 
honored in receiving the invitation to 
preach the sermon at Old Trinity 
Church in Carthage, Ill., on the occa- 
sion of the annual Carthage College 
Homecoming October 13. Dr. Mueller, 
a graduate of Carthage College, re- 
turned to his Alma Mater to address 
his fellow-grads and homecomers on 
this happy occasion. 


The Rev. T. Shannon Brown, pastor 
of the Church of the Reformation, 
Savannah, Ga., reports his resignation 
as pastor of that congregation and his 
retirement from the active ministry. 
Pastor Brown entered the ministry 
nearly fifty-eight years ago. 

He writes that his successor in the 
pastorate: of the Church of the Refor- 
mation will be the Rev. J. N. Slice, 
who has served Nativity Church, 
Spartanburg, S. C. 
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NOVA SCOTIA NEWS 
By the Rev. Douglas A. Conrad 


Trinity Church, New Germany, re- 
cently celebrated the fortieth anniver- 
sary of its organization. The celebra- 
tion opened with a congregational sup- 
per at which greetings were brought 
by the ministers of the United Church 
of Canada and. the Anglican Church. 
The speaker on this occasion was the 
Rev. George Innes of Zion Church, 
Lunenburg, a former pastor of this 
church. 

On the following evening a special 
service was held in the church when 
two flags were dedicated. A Christian 
flag was presented by Mrs. Wentzell 
and family in memory of Mr. Hugo 
Wentzell; and a Union Jack in memory 
of Mr. Nathan Conrad by Mrs. Conrad 
and family. The liturgy was conducted 
by the pastor, the Rev. James Dau- 
phinee, and the sermon was preached 
by the Rev. E. V. Nonamaker of Mahone 
Bay. The flag dedication was carried 
out by the Rev. V. J. Monk, president 
of the Northern Conference. 


The Rev. Paul Eydt, the new pastor 
of the Conquerall Parish, has arrived 
on the field and is now busy in his 
work. He was recently installed as pas- 
tor in Christ Church, Camperdown, by 
the Rev. C. H. Whitteker, president of 
synod, assisted by the Rev. V. J. Monk, 
president of the Northern Conference. 

The Conquerall Parish lost one of its 
oldest and best loved members, when 
Mr. Nathan Crouse passed away at his 
home in Lapland September 5. He was 
active in anything that would show 
progress for his church. He served a 
number of times on the executive com- 
mittee of the Nova Scotia Synod. The 
funeral service was held in Holy Trin- 
ity Church, and was conducted by the 
officers of synod. The secretary, the 
Rev. V. J. Monk, read the liturgy. The 
sermon from the text, Psalm 27: 1, was 
preached by President C. H. Whitteker. 


Activities at Resurrection Church, 
Halifax, have now gotten into full 
swing for the winter. All the organiza- 
tions are again active, and are doing 
effective work. A Cub Pack was re- 
cently organized, and this has been 
carrying on its work, with the pastor 
as Cubmaster. A Young People’s So- 
ciety was organized, and has a mem- 
bership of twenty-five. Youth Sunday 
was observed on the fifth Sunday of 
September. At the evening service, the 
members of the society attended in a 
body, and the officers were installed, 
using the candlelight service. Recently 
a concert was given to the men in uni- 
form in the Y. M. C. A. Hostel. More 
than three hundred were present, and 
the appreciation of the men was shown 
in their rounds of applause after each 
number. The ladies of the congregation 


served refreshments at the close of the 
program. 
Resurrection Church has received 


gifts of red altar cloths and an altar 


Service Book from Mr. and Mrs. Albert 
Ellis of Boston. Mrs. Ida Demone has 
also presented a dozen Common Serv- 
ice Books to be used in the pews for 
visitors. 

The pastor, the Rev. Douglas A. Con- 
rad, has been ministering to the many 
Norwegians in and around the city. 
These men are on ships, and because 
of conditions over which they have no 
control they are unable to return to 
their homes in Norway. With the help 
of one of the Norwegian members of 
Resurrection Church, ministrations 
have been carried out to these people. 
Recently one of their number died and 
although he had a wife and family in 
Norway, there was no way that word 
of his death could be sent to them. Pas- 
tor Conrad conducted the funeral, 
which was attended: by a large number 
of his shipmates. Hymns in Norwegian 
were sung by these men at the service 
and at the grave. Our sympathy goes 
out to these men who must remain 
many thousands of miles from home, 
with practically no word about their 
families at home. Although they are 
very much concerned about their fam- 
ilies, they are determined that they will 
not rest until their beloved country is 
again free for themselves and their 
families. 


The Northern Conference of the 
Nova Scotia Synod convened in Em- 
manuel Church, Hemford, October 8. 
The morning service, at which time the 
Holy Communion was administered, 
was conducted by the Rev. C. H. Whit- 
teker, and the sermon was preached by 
the Rev. James Dauphinee. At the 
business session in the afternoon, the 
Rev. James Dauphinee was elected sec- 
retary of Conference in place of the 
Rev. Douglas A. Conrad, who is now 
a member of the Southern Conference. 
Two papers were presented: “Sin and 
Its Effects Upon Man,” by the Rev. 
Douglas A. Conrad, and “The Gospel 
and Its Effects Upon Man,” by the Rev. 
E. V. Nonamaker. At Vespers the iit- 
urgy was conducted by the Rev. 
Douglas A. Conrad and the sermon 
preached by the Rev. Paul Eydt. 


FORTY YEARS IN ONE FIELD 


SOMETIME in the early spring of 1900, 
while the Spirit of the Creator was 
brooding over the earth and arousing 
new life in dormant nature, a young 
student in the Gettysburg Theological 
Seminary, realizing that he had only 
one more year at school before he 
would engage in his chosen life work 
as a herald of the good news of salva- 
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tion, went to his room and there upon 
his knees asked the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit, in order that he might have 
a place during the summer months to 
gain some experience. Arising from his 
knees he went to his desk, and having 
written three letters to as many fields 
requesting some such opportunity, it 
suddenly dawned upon him, that hay- 
ing placed his case in charge of the 
Holy Spirit he should leave it there. 
He destroyed the letters and renewed 
his faith in the Holy Spirit’s guidance. 

In the autumn of 1899 the Rey. John 
Weidley, pastor of Bethany Church, 
Pittsburgh, with the support of his 
church council, purchased two lots in 
the Homewood section, and let the con- 
tract for a chapel, which was dedicated 
April 22, 1900. Dr. Weidley now needed 
someone to care for this field and so 
he wrote to the seminary professors at 
Gettysburg to send him a capable 
young man to engage in this work. They 
in turn were directed to Student Robert 
W. Woods, who had so definitely placed 
himself under the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit, whereupon he was sent to labor 
in that area during the summer of 1900. 

A congregation was organized Sep- 
tember 30 with forty-three charter 
members. So earnestly did this young 
student labor that the new congrega- 
tion decided to call him as their pastor 
upon the completion of his seminary 
course the following May. 

The weeks grew into months and the 
months into years. Men, women, and 
children came under the preaching and 
pastoral care of this devoted servant of 
the Lord until forty years went by. 

Many changes have taken place in 
the synod. Pastors entered and left the 
body, and of all these changes Dr. 
Woods is the only active pastor re- 
maining of the old General Synod. 

Sunday, September 29, 1940, the 
fortieth anniversary of the organiza- 
tion of the Church of the Redeemer 
was celebrated with Dr. E. B. Burgess 
preaching the sermon. It was Dr. 
Burgess who as president of the synod, 
ordained Student Robert Woods Octo- 
ber 13, 1901, he being the only one to 
be ordained at that service. Participat- 


ing in the fortieth anniversary service ’ 


was the Rev. Wayne R. Woods, a son 
of Dr. Woods. Sharing the experiences 
of these forty years of service were 
Mrs. Woods, wife and mother in the 
home, and the son and two daughters. 
Other participants in the service were 
the Rev. J. F. Scholl, the Rev. William 
Leubin, and Dr. P. H. R. Mullen. The 
large congregation greeted the pastor 
as only a grateful people could a be- 
loved leader and guide. 

May the Head of the Church grant 
Dr. Woods many more years of service 
and ministry as pastor of the Church 
of the Redeemer, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

P. H. R. Mutyen. 
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WAUWATOSA CHURCH 
DEDICATED 


Nativity congregation at Wauwa- 
tosa, Wis., dedicated their new church 
September 29. This date marked the 
fifth anniversary of the completion of 
the basement of the church, in which 
the congregation has been worshiping 
until they could see their way clear to 
complete their house of worship. The 
anniversary sermon was preached by 
Dr. A. M. Knudsen, secretary of the 
Board of American Missions. The ded- 
icatory sermon was preached by the 
Rey. William Niebling, president of the 
Wisconsin Conference of the Synod of 
the Northwest. Greetings were brought 
from the Milwaukee Ministerium by 
President Gottfried Kempf. 

In July 1932 the Rev. A. C. Baugh- 
man, field missionary in Milwaukee, 
began the first canvass of the district 
with the idea of organizing an English 
Lutheran church. Interested people 
were found and arrangements were 
made to hold services in a house on 
North 74th Street. The second Sunday 
in October the Sunday school was or- 
ganized and the first service of worship 
was held. January 1, 1933, the congre- 
gation was formally organized and the 
approval of the Board of American Mis- 
sions:was secured. Mr. Baughman was 
called as the first regular pastor. 

A dedication dinner was held Octo- 
ber 4 at which the speaker was the 
Hon. Carl F. Zeidler, mayor of Mil- 
waukee, a member of the Lutheran 
church of that city. October 8 was 
Community Night. The festival of ded- 
ication closed with the reception of 
members and Holy Communion on the 
morning of October 6. The pastor 
preached the sermon. 

The nave is entered from a narthex 
of ample size to serve as a quiet room 
when the congregation comes from the 
vestibule. This room can be thrown into 
the main auditorium when there is need 
and thus furnishes additional seatings. 
There is also a large study just off the 
narthex with a natural stone fireplace. 
This can likewise be used for commit- 
tee and council room and on special oc- 
casions can be opened into the main 
auditorium by means of casement win- 
dows. These two rooms will care for 
seventy-five people in worship. 

The nave is fully equipped with pews, 
seating about 200 worshipers. There is 
a wide center aisle and side aisles. The 
choir is placed slightly to the left and 
the organ to the right at the front of 
the nave. The white marble baptismal 
font is in the center of the nave, just in 
front of the choir. The chancel is fur- 
nished with a beautiful colonial altar 
in ivory with mahogany panels. The 
reredos has niches for the cross and 
candlesticks with concealed lighting 
overhead. The altar rail is made of 


turned balusters in ivory with a ma- 
hogany rail. The pulpit is also in ivory 
with colonial arched panels. A beau- 
tiful hand-carved eagle lectern in white 
oak has been placed in the chancel. 

A sacristy is on the right of the 
chancel and a closet for supplies at the 
left. Clergy seats in ivory and ma- 
hogany with ornamental ends are in the 
chancel. The woodwork and pews are 
finished in brown and black walnut 
respectfully. 


PARSONAGE DEDICATED 
AT BRUNSWICK, GA. 


OctToBER 13 was a memorable day for 
the members of St. James Church in 
that the congregation celebrated its 
thirty-fifth anniversary since organiza- 
tion in Brunswick at the morning hour 
of worship and in the afternoon ded- 
icated its attractive new parsonage at 
1325 Magnolia Avenue in Windsor Park. 

The anniversary sermon was preached 
by the Rev. Charles A. Linn, Ph.D., 
pastor of the Church of the Ascension 
in Savannah, who is an officer of the 
Georgia-Alabama Synod. Dr. Linn gave 
a history of the church since its or- 
ganization in 1905 and of the strides 
made in physical properties and spir- 
itual growth with increased member- 
ship and many consecrated lives. He 
also gave some of the things that re- 
tard and destroy the growth of any con- 
gregation: “We hesitate; we play at 
missions; we plead poverty; we delay, 
and thousands are lost to our church, 
and perhaps, lost for eternity.” He 
said, “Let us awake to the peril of souls, 
before we shall have to weep over many 
lost opportunities and lost souls. Let us 
not resolve so much, but act more, and 
in the name of God go in and possess 
the land. 

In the afternoon the new parsonage 
was appropriately dedicated before a 
large group of members and interested 
friends. The pastor presiding, words 
of welcome were brought on behalf of 
the congregation by Councilman R. F. 
Baumgartner. Words of greetings and 
appropriate remarks toward dedicating 
the Christian home 
in the community 
were brought by 
George W. Wanna- 
maker, superinten- 
dent of the Bruns- 
wick schools, on 
behalf of the lay- 
men of Brunswick; 
Rev. A. A. Waite, 
president of the 
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Brunswick Ministerial Association; Mrs. 
Bertha A. Stevenson of the Brunswick 
“News” on behalf of the press; and the 
Rev. Dr. Charles A. Linn of Savannah, 
on behalf of the Lutherans of Savannah 
and the synod of Georgia-Alabama. 

The closing service of the celebration 
was held in the parish hall Monday 
evening, in the form of a general con- 
gregational rally at a banquet with an 
appropriate program rendered by the 
young people of the congegation. 

During the pastorate of the Rev. John 
W. Mangum the baptized membership 
has increased by 28 per cent; the con- 
firmed membership by 42 per cent; the 
communing membership by 43 per cent; 
95 1/5 per cent of the confirmed mem- 
bership communed during the past 
twelve months. The goal is 100 per cent 
communing. 

During the twenty-two months of this 
pastorate the parish hall has been 
painted, the interior of the church re- 
painted, the floors done over and new 
carpet put down, a new furnace built 
in the back and flood lights installed. 
The members and interested friends did 
the work. Paint has been bought with 
which to paint the exterior of the 
church. In addition to this a new par- 
sonage, the first the congregation has 
owned, has been built on Magnolia 
Avenue in Windsor Park, the most 
beautiful and desirable section of the 
city. It has been occupied by the pastor 
and family since September 9. 

Contributing to the spiritual life of 
the congregation are its active organiza- 
tions: Children of the Church, Luther 
Leagues, Ladies’ Aid, Men’s Club, the 
Norma Mangum Class (Young 
Women’s Missionary Society), the 
Young People’s Choir, the Educational 
Cabinet, the Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety, and the Sunday school. 

Among the assets of the congregation 
St. James has two of her fine young 
men, Hugh E. Baumgartner, Jr., and 
John M. Mangum, in Lenoir Rhyne 
College studying to prepare themselves 
to serve the Church through the gospel 
ministry. 


J. W. Maneum. 
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INTERESTING SUBJECTS 
DISCUSSED 


NeprasKA is a prairie state, which, 
however, does not mean that all of this 
great country is a flat expanse; for here 
in the northeastern part there are many 
hills. But when we went to the annual 
meeting of the Northern Conference, 
held at Platte Center, we found flat 
land. There on a country road corner 
stands a neat little white church 
with God’s Acre to one side, and a big 
field of sorgo across the dirt road on 
the other. A neatly kept parsonage sur- 
rounded by asters, zinnias and other 
fall flowers fills out the space behind 
the church. A hot wind like those which 
the writer experienced in West Texas 
seemed determined further to dry up 
whatever was left of freshness on fields, 
roadsides and lawns. Here eighteen 
pastors spent some profitable hours in 
Christian fellowship, instruction and 
edification. 

Pastor K. Koenig of Wisner, as pres- 
ident of the conference, preached the 
opening sermon. Pastor Herman Goede 
of Columbus was the liturgist, and Pas- 
tor J. Bahnsen of Leigh, treasurer, was 
official chaplain. The Communion was 
celebrated at the opening service. On 
the second evening Pastor J. Schrader 
of Yutan delivered the sermon as sub- 
stitute for Pastor Bieger of South 
Dakota who could not come due to ill- 
ness in his family. 

The minutes of the last meeting 
brought forth a lively discussion on the 
question whether a pastor should serve 
on a jury. As one might expect, this 
discussion was widened to include par- 
ticipation in other civic affairs. The 
conservative principles held by the 
Midwest Synod were apparent in the 
reluctance of most of the brethren to 
answer this question in the affirmative. 
It was felt that a “Seelsorger” could 
not well afford the time for such inter- 
ests, and that the law, in recognition 
of this fact, allowed exemption from 
such duties. However, lest there be a 
hasty decision, a paper on this subject 
was assigned for next year’s meeting. 

A paper presented by Pastor H. 
Monnich of Schuyler was “Concerning 
the Chief Service.’ Why should the 
congregation remain seated during the 
reading of the Epistle and stand when 
the Gospel is read? This seemingly un- 
important question received more em- 
phasis in the ensuing discussion than 
any other. Why? It was felt that many 
in the worshiping congregation might 
thereby unconsciously be led to regard 
one Word of God less honorable and 
authoritative than the other! Ancient 
usage was mentioned as justifying such 
form. Does it? 

In the last session Pastor A. Pann- 
backer of Hooper read a thesis on 
“Psychological and Sociological Pro- 


cesses in Bereavement.” Quite an ex- 
tensive work! The conference, distin- 
guished as the fortieth, had to come to 


a close, and little time was left to con-_ 


sider this practical theme. 

The official staff had been so faithful 
that it was felt Conference should re- 
turn them. Pastors of the Midwest 
Synod and their families are charm- 
ingly hospitable, homes and hearts are 
wide open to their guests, young and 
old dwell together in love and unity, as 
it is said the pioneers did. No less hos- 
pitable was Zion congregation. They 
gave their best. 

Synod met in Zion Church, Hooper. 
The Northern Conference at Zion 
Church of the Platte Center com- 
munity. Pau KUEHNER. 


EDUCATIONAL WORK 
UPPERMOST 2 


Tue fall meeting of the Western Con- 
ference of the United Synod of New 
York was held at the Church of the 
Resurrection, Irondequoit, Rochester, 
N. Y., September 23. The convention 
was opened with a Communion Service 
for the clerical and lay delegates. The 
sermon was preached by the president, 
who is the pastor loci, the Rev. Eugene 
L. Stowell, on the text Matthew 26: 40. 
The Service was in charge of Secretary 
Howard A. Kuhnle. The vice-president, 
the Rev. John H. Sprock of North 
Tonawanda, assisted in the administra- 
tion of the sacrament. Pastor Stowell 
presided at all the business sessions. 

President Stowell stated that the 
vice-president, the Rev. John H. 
Sprock, had resigned, as he has ac- 
cepted a call to Epiphany Church, New 
York City. The Rev. J. Sahner Blank, 
pastor of Redeemer Church, Buffalo, is 
the newly elected vice-president. 

The first speaker at the dinner hour 
was Samuel Trexler, D.D., president of 
the synod. He spoke on the problems 
of the church in this day under the 
title, “The Hard Way.” The other 
speaker was Thomas Wearing, D.D., 
dean of Colgate-Rochester Divinity 
School, Rochester, his subject being, 
“Faith for a Faithless Age.” 

The afternoon session was devoted to 
the presentation of two papers and re- 
ports from the committees. Irving 
Clark, M.D., of Rochester, spoke on the 
topic, “Released Time in Our Schools 
for Religious Education.” There was 
considerable discussion, under the 
chairmanship of John G. Fleck, D.D., 
of Parkside Church, Buffalo. 

The Rev. Hugo L. Dressler of Atone- 
ment Church, Buffalo, presented the 
second paper, under the title, “The 
Church and the Conscientious Ob- 
jector.” He defended the right of con- 
scientious objection in the Lutheran 
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Church and examined the term “right- 
eous war,” as found in the Augsburg 
Confession. The discussion was under 
the leadership of the Rey. William 
Krumwiede, assistant pastor of Zion 
Church, Rochester. 

The report of the Committee on 
Educational Institutions was of special 
interest. Dr. F. R. Knubel, of the 
Church of the Reformation, Rochester, 
chairman of this committee, reported 
that the campaign for Wagner College, 
Staten Island, and Hartwick College, 
Oneonta, had been postponed until after 
January 1. The Rev. Carl Betz of Beth- 
lehem Church, Rochester, a member 
of the committee, reported that Hart- 
wick Theological Seminary, New York 
City, has suspended sessions for one 
year. 

The evening session was devoted tc 
a Religious Education Conference, the 
program being in charge of the Com- 
mittee on Religious Education. The 
chairman, the Rev. Hugo L. Dressler, 
presided. Dr. Ralph D. Heim, professor 
of religious education and English Bible 
at Gettysburg Seminary, had the open- 
ing address under the title, “Religious 
Education Faces a New Day.” This was 
followed by a panel discussion in which 
the participants were Mr. William Betz, 
special instructor in mathematics for 
the Rochester schools, and Mr. 
Nathanael West, principal of Charlotte 
High School, Rochester, the Rev. F. E. 
Reissig of Emmanuel Church, Roch- 
ester, and John G. Fleck, D.D., of Park- 
side Church, Buffalo. 


A FULL PROGRAM OF 
DISCUSSIONS 


The Staunton Conference of the 
Synod of Virginia met at Salem 
Church, near Mount Sidney, Va., Octo- 
ber 1 and 2, for its thirty-fourth annual 
convention. President A. R. Shumate 
opened the sessions with the Order for 
the Opening of Synod. Communion was 
administered with the Rev. Roy T. 
Troutman conducting the liturgical 
service and President Shumate preach- 
ing on the topic, “The Sacrament of the 
Altar; What It Is.” 

Tuesday afternoon the Rev. Paul 
Sieg conducted devotions. The Rev. 
J. I. Coiner of Portsmouth led a dis- 
cussion on “The Christian and War,” 
based upon Article XVI of the Augs- 
burg Confession in which he set forth 
the duties of a Christian in times of 
war to serve as a soldier when the war 
is considered a “just war.” He stressed 
the necessity for the United Lutheran 
Church to define the meaning of a term 
such as a “just war” because of the 
confusion connected with it. Under the 
general thought, “Progress in Christian 
Education,” Major J. W. Pence, head- 
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master of Staunton Military Academy, 
discussed “The Sunday School”; Mrs. 
Gabriel Blosser of Staunton, “The 
Women’s Missionary Society”; Miss 
Frances Miller, synodical Young Peo- 
ple’s Worker, “The Luther League”; 
and Dr. T. G. Shuey of Churchville 
discussed “The Brotherhood.” 

Dr. R. Homer Anderson, superin- 
tendent of synod, discussed “Home Mis- 
sion Possibilities’ on the territory 
served by the Synod of Virginia. His 
review proved encouraging. 

Tuesday evening the Rev. P. J. Bame, 
local pastor, conducted Vespers and the 
Rev. H. E. Poff of Middlebrook preached 
a masterful sermon on “Consecrated 
Youth.” The synodical movie filmed by 
the Massanetta Committee was shown 


as a fitting climax to the day’s work. 


Wednesday morning the Rev. A. L. 
Hahn of Newport News opened the ses- 
sion with devotions. Then followed an 
interesting discussion on “How Would 
I Serve My Church?” The part, “If I 
Were a Minister?” was led by Mr. F. C. 
Hamer of Staunton, and “If I Were a 
Layman?” by the Rev. A. J. Shumate 
of Harrisonburg. Interesting comments 
followed. At 10.35 A. M. the raising of 
$500,000 for Orphaned Lutheran Mis- 
sions was presented to the conference 
in a discussion led by Dr. J. J. Scherer, 
Jr., president of synod, and the Rev. 
Raymond D. Wood, regional director 
for this section of Virginia and a por- 
tion of West Virginia. A worship serv- 
ice followed in which the Rev. L. B. 
Williamson read the liturgical service 
and the Rev. D. W. Zipperer delivered 
the message on, “Christian Living in the 
New Order.” 

Wednesday afternoon the Rev. T. A. 
Graves conducted devotions. Lutheran 
World Action was again discussed. Dr. 
L. W. Strickler of Norfolk discussed 
“Church Attendance,” and the Rev. 
L. E. Bouknight of Waynesboro talked 


on the topic, “Projecting This Confer-. 


ence Into the Parish.” Perhaps the most 
important single item of business at this 
session was the approval by the con- 
ference of the division of the Church- 
ville-Pleasant View Parish consisting 
of St. Peter’s and Pleasant View con- 
gregations, with Dr. T. G. Shuey as the 
pastor. Under the arrangement the 
Conference Committee consisting of the 
Rev. Raymond D. Wood, chairman, the 
Rey. P. J. Bame, and Mr. W. F. Coyner, 
Jr., is to study the situation at St. 
Peter’s and together with the confer- 
ence officers to recommend to the Ex- 
ecutive Council of synod as to the care 
of St. Peter’s with a recommendation 
to be given not later than the February 
meeting of synod. The conference voted 
to recognize the two congregations as 
separate in the parish after April 1, 
1941, unless both agree to terminate 
their relationship sooner. 
L. E. Bouxnient. 


WOMEN DISCUSS MIGRANT 
WORK 


Tue twelfth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the 
New England Conference of the United 
Synod of New York was held in the 
First Lutheran Church of Waterbury, 
Conn., October 22. Fifty-seven dele- 
gates from Connecticut and Massa- 
chusetts attended. After the Com- 
munion Service conducted by the Rev. 
Martin J. Lorenz, formal opening of the 
convention was held in the parish 
house. 

The president reported greater inter- 
est manifest in missionary work and 
personal evangelism. A fine address 
based on the theme, “The Three 
Waves,” was given by Mrs. Edwin 
Boettger, vice-president of the syn- 
odical Women’s Missionary Society. 
The afternoon session opened with de- 
votions led by Miss Edna M. Spring- 
horn, whose theme was, “Light, Life, 
and Love.” An interesting address was 
given by Mr. R. Stanley Kendig, Con- 
necticut Migrant Superintendent, who 
spoke on problems of the migrant 
workers in the tobacco fields in Con- 
necticut. The principal address was by 
Mrs. Arthur O. Rinden of Finongloh, 
Foochow, China, on problems of 
Chinese so to adjust themselves to war 
conditions as to produce a minimum of 
bitterness. 

A splendid report of the triennial 
convention of the U. L. C. A. Women’s 
Missionary Society, held in Des Moines, 
Iowa, October 5-9, was given by the 
president of the Conference Society. 
Reports of the department secretaries 
show their faithfulness in office. In- 
formal reports of each society were 
given at the supper table an unusual 
but pleasant way of saving time. 

The evening program consisted of 
two plays, “Tractored Out,” presented 
by the Luther League of the First Lu- 
theran Church, Waterbury, and “The 
Tail of the Dragon,” by the Luther 
League of Immanuel Church, Meriden, 
Connecticut. 

The installation of officers, all unan- 
imously re-elected and all residing in 
Connecticut, was conducted by Mrs. 
Edwin Boettger: President, Mrs. 
Emanuel W. Hammer, Meriden; vice- 
president, Mrs. George G. Hackman, 
Southington; secretary, Mrs. John H. 
Velske, Meriden; statistical secretary, 
Mrs. Emil H. Vogel, New Britain; 
treasurer, Mrs. E. W. Burkhardt, South- 
ington. 

The beautiful convention hymn, “Thy 
Kingdom Come,” by Margaret R. See- 
bach, was sung, closing a most success- 
ful convention inspiring each to be 
found faithful in his own calling and 
spurring to greater usefulness and 
endeavor. 

Mrs. Ciarence M. CassELBERRY. 
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AUXILIARY RENOVATES 
GRADUATE HALL 


Two thousand members by June 1941 
is the goal of the Women’s Auailiary of 
the Lutheran Theological Seminary at 
Philadelphia. The second annual fall 
meeting was held in the Seminary 
Chapel, October 18. Mrs. John C. 
Seegers, first vice-president, presided, 
and Mrs. Luther D. Reed led the devo- 
tional service. Ninety-three members 
have been received since June, making 
a total of 1,230. The treasurer, Mrs. 
John Doberstein, reported a balance of 
$1,731.50. 

Mrs. Peter P. Hagan reported $881.50 
has been received for the special fund. 
This fund will not be closed until the 
total indebtedness for the renovating 
of Graduate Hall has been paid. Mrs. 
Hagan announced that all except two 
of the rooms have been furnished as 
memorials. These two are still avail- 
able as memorials. 

Mrs. F. Eppling Reinartz in the pres- 
ident’s report to the assembly, extended 
thanks and appreciation in the name of 
the auxiliary to Mr. Charles Scheur- 
inger for his interest, co-operation, and 
effort, and to Mrs. Hagan and her com- 
mittee for the unselfish spirit and tire- 
less effort which they have exerted in 
making the Graduate Hall project a 
success. Mrs. Reinartz announced that 
a schedule is being arranged to send 
women to churches where they are in- 
vited to speak in the interest of the 
Seminary. 

The Seminary Choir under the direc- 
tion of Dr. George Seltzer sang, and 
led the assembly in the singing of “Sons 
of Mt. Airy.” Dr. Luther D. Reed ex- 
pressed the appreciation of the Sem- 
inary for all that has been done. Dr. 
Reed stated that the work on Graduate 
Hall has been thoroughly and beauti- 
fully done, and this great constructive 
step sets a standard for a whole pro- 
gram of renovation. The total cost of 
the renovation is $7,535.24, of which 
$2,396.67 has been paid to date by the 
auxiliary. 

To assume the full amount of the cost 
of the renovations in Graduate Hall was 
voted unanimously by the more than 
two hundred members present. 

Plans were made to hold a mid-sea- 
son luncheon. The next regular meet- 
ing will be held June 6, 1941. 

After the meeting had adjourned, the 
members were invited to Graduate Hall 
where Dr. Reed led a brief, impressive 
service of dedication and thanksgiving 
in the presence of the faculty and sev- 
eral hundred women. Inspection of the 
building which has been completely 
renovated from new roof to new fur- 
niture brought expressions of satisfac- 
tion that the Women’s Auxiliary has 
been privileged to share in such a 
splendid work. 

THELMA S. Rurr, Sec. 
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SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS IN 
DES MOINES 


Tue Diamond Jubilee of St. John’s 
Church, Des Moines, Iowa, was ob- 
served with special services October 13 
to 15. The sermon at the church-school 
service Sunday morning was preached 
by Dr. F. J. Weertz, for fifteen years 
pastor of this congregation. At the 
morning service Dr. A. B. Leamer, 
Oakland, Md., a former pastor, preached 
the anniversary sermon. 

Monday evening a farewell reception 
to Dr. and Mrs. Weertz was held to 
which members of St. John’s and 
friends were invited. Dr. Paul H. Roth, 
president of Northwestern Theological 
Seminary, Minneapolis, was the guest 
speaker. Dr. and Mrs. Weertz will take 
up work in their new parish, First 
Lutheran Church, Los Angeles, Calif., 
November 1. The ladies of the church 
sponsored this reception. 

Tuesday evening at a banquet the 
pastor and his wife were again the 
guests of honor. The guest speaker was 
Dr. Ross Stover, pastor of Messiah 
Church, Philadelphia, Pa. The toast- 
master was Mr. William Broquist. Spe- 
cial music by the senior choir was a 
feature of this gathering. 

Farewell services were conducted 
morning and evening October 20. It is 
with regret that Des Moines releases 
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! STUDIOS: PATERSON, N. J. 
| STAINED GLASS WINDOWS 
BRONZE TABLETS $ 


MEMORIALS IN WOOD, MARBLE, IRON, MOSAICS 
ALTAR FURNISHINGS 6 DESIGNS SUBMITTED 


TO ORGANISTS AND 
CHOIRMASTERS ... 

We announce the publication of a new, dy- 
namic and colorful Christmas cantata, THE 
PRINCE OF PEACE, by Hartwig. Organists 
who have read original manuscripts are most 
enthusiastic about it— easy to produce— 
single copies, 75c. 

UNIVERSITY PRESS 
3908 Olive St. St. Louis Mo. 
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Dr. and Mrs. Weertz for work in Cali- 
fornia. 

In the early days when Des Moines 
was still known as a fort, and when it 
was still on the western frontier, a lit- 
tle company of faithful Lutheran set- 
tlers gathered in the fall of 1854 for 
the purpose of establishing services of 
worship. Meetings were held in the old 
courthouse and in a small schoolhouse. 
In November 1865 the Rey. Morris 
Officer, superintendent of Home Mis- 
sions, led a meeting of the congrega- 
tion and announced the names of 
twenty-four persons willing to form 
an organization. They organized un- 
der the name First English Lutheran 
Church of Des Moines. This was later 
changed to St. John’s. The Rev. A. M. 
Geiger was called to become the first 
pastor in December 1865. 


Steady Progress 

Without a definite place of worship, 
the congregation assembled at first in 
a dilapidated little brick church, then 
in the courtroom, and later in a wagon- 
maker’s shop. A frame building was 
erected in 1868. In 1889 the congrega- 
tion moved to its present site and 
erected their church. 

The congregation has grown to a 
baptized membership of 3,082. The 
church school numbers 548. There are 
two assistant pastors: the Rev. August 
W. Gruhn and the Rev. Arthur M. 
Simonsen. Eight pastors have served 
this congregation. 

The following men and women have 
gone into active service of the Church 
or are now preparing themselves for 
such service—Deaconesses: Sister 
Sophia Jepson, Sister Nelle Bender, 
Sister Dorothy Dale, Sister Jane Wirt, 
and Miss Maxine Skinner, parish 
worker in York, Pa. Theological stu- 
dents: Paul Lewis and John Simmons, 
Northwestern Seminary; William 
Downey, New York Biblical Seminary; 
and Russell Hainen, Lincoln, Nebr. 

The congregation is well organized 
for work among men, women, youth, 
and children of the church. The Gothic 
church is a credit to Des Moines and 
to the Lutheran Church at large. The 
congregation has had faithful and hard- 
working pastors who have been ably 
assisted in their work by their wives. 
A loyal membership also added to the 
success of the work at St. John’s. 
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PRESIDENT PFATTEICHER CONGRATULATES 
DR. STOUGH ON FAITHFUL SERVICE 


FIFTY YEARS IN ONE 
PARISH 


Dr. W. L. Stough’s Congregation 
and Synod Express Esteem 


Amonc the younger congregations in 
Philadelphia is the Church of the 
Atonement, which grew out of a Sun- 
day school begun in 1890 and was car- 
ried on by members of the Father 
Heyer Mission Society of the Philadel- 
phia Theological Seminary. Among 


_those who promptly gave their aid to 


the new endeavor was a member of the 
junior class, Seminarian William L. 
Stough. Following his graduation in 
1893, the congregation was duly organ- 
ized and thus enabled to call its first 
pastor, the Rev. William L. Stough. He 
has continued his ministry until this 
present time, with ever-growing esteem 
for him on the part of his parishioners. 

In 1913 he was elected English secre- 
tary of the Ministerium of Pennsyl- 
vania. His performance of the exact- 
ing duties of that office has been so 
free from errors of omission or of com- 
mission as to make him a depository 
of confidences. 

The President of the Ministerium 
brought him personally the apprecia- 
tion and good wishes of the brethren 
of the synod, clerical and lay. 


LANDISVILLE CHURCH 
REDEDICATED 


Zion Cuurcu, Landisville, Pa., held 
its rededication service, Sunday morn- 
ing, October 20. The president of the 
Central Pennsylvania Synod being in 
attendance at the United Lutheran 
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Church Convention, the pastor of Zion 
Church, the Rev. William L. Ziegenfus, 
administered the Order for the Reded- 
ication of a Church. Assisting him in 
the service were the Rev. A. E. Cooper, 
the organizer and a former pastor of 
Zion Church, and J. C. Nicholas, D.D. 
The sermon was delivered by the Rev. 
Hugh E. Yost, pastor of St. John’s 
Church, Steelton, Pa., and president of 
the Harrisburg District of the Central 


- Pennsylvania Synod. The choir, under 


the leadership of Mrs. Evelyn Brandt, 
sang appropriate anthems. 

Community Night was held October 
17. The several ministers of the com- 
munity bore greetings to Zion congre- 
gation. Those who spoke were the Rev. 


_A. E. Cooper, the Rev. Frank Car- 


penter, the Rev. Raymond H. Daihl, 
and Dr. Nicholas. 

The Young People’s Service was held 
October 18. Special music was sung by 
the choir, under the direction of Mrs. 
Evelyn Brandt, assisted by Mrs. Evelyn 
Cramer, directress of music in the East 
Hempfield Township Schools, Lancaster 
County. The Rev. James E. Wagner of 
Lancaster, Pa., delivered the sermon. 

Zion Church was damaged by fire 
early Sunday morning, April 14, 1940. 
Since that time the congregation held 
its morning services at the Landisville 
Community Hall, and in the evening 
with Bethel Church of God. 

The interior of the church has been 
completely renovated. The ceiling of the 
sanctuary has been beautifully poly- 
chromed by Gustav Ketterer, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Antiphonal choir benches 
have been placed in the chancel. Also 
with its splendid dossal, special lighting 
fixtures, fine altar brass, neat sanctuary 
and chancel appointments, new carpets, 
etc., the atmosphere that has been 
created is conducive to worship. 

A new heating plant has been in- 
stalled, and the exterior of the church 


was repainted. The church basement, 
occupied by the Junior Department of 
the Sunday school, which had only 
been refinished before the fire, escaped 
serious damage, and has been restored. 

The Rev. Ellerslie A. Lebo, pastor of 
St. Paul’s Lutheran Church, Millers- 
ville, Pa., has been the advisor. As a 
member of the U. L. C. A. Committee 
on Church Architecture, the services of 
Pastor Lebo have been greatly appre- 
ciated. 


ST. PETER’S, BETHLEHEM, 
RENOVATED 


St. Peter’s Congregation, Bethlehem, 
Pa., has recently renovated the interior 
of their church at a cost of $10,000. On 
the day of dedication, September 29, 
cash in hand amounted to $6,618.39, but 
more than the amount needed has been 
subscribed over a ten months’ period. 
At the dedication service the sermon 
was preached by the Rev. Walter C. G. 
Veit, president of the Allentown Con- 
ference, and in the evening by Dr. E. P. 
Pfatteicher, president of the Minis- 
terium of Pennsylvania. The chancel 
was decorated with flowers presented 
by various members as memorials and 
by some of the departments of the Sun- 
day school. The following gifts and 
memorials were dedicated: the altar 
rail, pulpit and lectern Bibles, and the 
Communion veil. 

The church was redecorated and re- 
frescoed, the pews were refinished, a 
new lighting system was installed, and 
other improvements made. 

Wednesday evening, October 2, a 
service was held at which Judge Wil- 
liam G. Barthold of the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas of Northampton County de- 
livered the address. The Rev. Corson 
C. Snyder is pastor of this congrega- 
tion, and Dr. J. O. Leibensperger is 
pastor emeritus. 


INTERIOR OF ST. PETER’S CHURCH, BETHLEHEM, PA., SINCE RENOVATION 
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NEW ALTAR CROSS 


Since 1831 Gorham has led all others in crafts- 
manship, quality and design—but Gorham costs 
no more than the ordinary. 

V4467 Brass Altar Cross, a new creation by 
Gorham of modern, inspirational design, meas- 
ures 24 in. high, costs $55.00. Matching candle- 
sticks and vases complete the Altar Set. 

WRITE FOR CATALOG illustrating Altar Set 
and other Ecclesiastical Appointments . . . Chal- 
ices, Patens, Altar Desks, Communion Sets, Col- 
HegOn Plates, etc. 
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PERSONAL 


The Rev. Carl Futchs for thirteen 
years institutional pastor on the staff 
of the Inner Mission Society of New 
York City was granted a three months’ 
sabbatical leave by the Board of the 
Society to enter one of the local public 
hospitals for mental diseases as a stu- 
dent intern and observer. 


SEPTEMBER 1 the Rev. Frank L. Goll- 
nick began his duties as pastor of Trin- 
ity Church, Kingston, N. Y. He was 
formerly pastor of the Church of the 
Atonement, Oneonta, N. Y. Trinity 
Church dates back to 1840 and is the 
mother church of Lutheranism in the 
City of Kingston. The last fifty years 
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it has had only two pastors. In prepara- 
tion for the coming of Mr. Gollnick, 
the parsonage was remodeled and many 
improvements were made to the church 
property. An excellent spirit of loyalty 
and devotion is being manifested. 

The Luther League presented the 
congregation with a candle lighter and 
extinguisher. Four memorial windows 
in the front of the church were ded- 
icated at a special service October 13. 
An altar has been built for the Sunday 
school, the cross and candlesticks hav- 
ing been made by a member of the 
congregation. 

On the evening of October 7 the con- 
gregation held an informal reception at 
which the pastor and his wife were the 
guests of honor. Greetings were brought 
by neighboring pastors and by the pres- 
idents of the various auxiliaries of the 
congregation. The Mayor of the city, a 
member of the congregation, paid 
tribute to the leaders of city and county 
life furnished by Trinity Church. 

Sunday evening, October 20, Pastor 
Gollnick was installed in the presence 
of a congregation that taxed the ca- 
pacity of the church. Dr. Samuel Trex- 
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ler, president of the United Synod of 
New York, delivered the charge to the 
congregation and performed the act of 


installation. Dr. Charles W. Leitzell, 


president emeritus of Hartwick Col- 
lege, delivered the charge to the pastor. 
The Rev. Paul M. Young and the Rev. 
Russell S. Gaenzle took part in the 
service. An anthem of welcome, writ- 
ten by the organist, was sung by the 
combined junior and senior choirs. 


The Rev. J. Milton Tweedale, pastor 
of Calvary Church, Philadelphia, Pa., 
celebrated the thirtieth anniversary of 
his pastorate Sunday, November 3. He 
has been in the ministry forty-eight 
years and has been pastor of Calvary 
Church for thirty years. 

During the term of his incumbency, 
a large Sunday school building has 
been erected and paid for; several 
mortgages, aggregating $25,000, have 
been burned, and the church freed of 
all debt. More than a thousand new 
members have been added to the church 
roll. For years this chuch has paid its 
annual apportionment in full, though it 
is now located in a neighborhood where 
an alien population has crept in. Pas- 
tor Tweedale by indefatigable effort 
has kept the church alive and pros- 
perous. 


AFTER three years of successful work 
in the Stoutsville-Tarlton Parish in 
Ohio, the Rev. S. M. Wenrich has been 
compelled to give up the active pastor- 
ate for the present on account of ill 
health. 

For the third time in succession in 
his pastorates the parsonages of the 
parishes he served were renovated and 
greatly improved. In the last two pas- 
torates, church properties also were 
considerably improved. 

In Chestnut Hill-Columbia Parish, 
Columbia, Pa., a building fund was 
started—the outcome of which was the 
erection of a fine new rural church in 
the parish a few years later under a 
successor to Pastor Wenrich. 


The Rev. W. D. Ziegler, who recently 
resigned from the Belmont Park Lu- 
theran Church, Chicago, had served 
that parish for eighteen years, lacking 
one month. In that time 702 adult mem- 
bers were received, 239 infants bap- 
tized, 210 marriages solemnized, and 
171 burial services conducted. 

The total contributions were around 
$80,000 with $5,900 for benevolences. 
In the depression year of 1929 a par- 
sonage was built, Sunday school and 
activity space enlarged, and new pipe 
organ installed. The congregation voted 
self-support in 1930. 

A large farewell reception was held 
for Pastor and Mrs. Ziegler and they 
were presented with a fine chair, lamp 
and other tokens of good will.. Mrs. 
Ziegler was either choir director or 
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organist or both most of the eighteen 
years. At present they are living in 
their own home in Chicago and hope to 
be able soon to be in a regular pas- 
torate. 


DOUBLE DUTY IN INDIA 
(Continued from page 2) 


can stand it for awhile, but they can- 
not carry on that way very long.” 

In many an Indian village you find 
an evangelist and a teacher living side 
by side. The teacher is busy all day 
with his school, teaching the children 
of the Christians in order that they 
may be freed from the darkness which 
enveloped their parents, as well as 
caring for the children of non-Chris- 
tians who come to know the love of 
Christ through the village school. 
Meanwhile-the evangelist trudges the 
trails to the villages, often many miles 
a day, sometimes preaching to groups, 
but more often meeting the family in 
the courtyard and sitting down with 
them to tell them of the Son of God 
Who came to redeem them from their 
sin and give them a new Light in their 
dark lives. But after the ninth of April 
many a teacher or evangelist has had 
to leave his work and go home for lack 
of support, leaving his partner to do 
double duty. But no man can be two 
places at once! 


“Returned—” 

And as for the Scandinavian mission- 
aries, I can but write what I have wit- 
nessed. I have seen a couple now out 
for their fourth term, their two teen- 
age daughters at home in Norway. The 
mail comes at sundown, but never a 
word from their daughters. Only their 
own letters returned, one after the 
other, “Returned from Bombay,” “Re- 
turned from London,” “No mail ac- 
cepted for Norway.” I saw them cheer- 
fully go out to the villages to care for 
Christians in distress. Double duty. 

Or one of our men working out in 
a jungle district all alone, his wife at 
home in Denmark with the family of 
seven children. One day a “twenty- 
five-word Red Cross letter” arrives via 
Geneva. It is signed by his wife. She 
names six of the children and says they 
are well. But there is no mention of 
the oldest boy. The missionary knows 
—censors do not allow the passage of 
bad news. And yet he carries on, gets 
on his bicycle and is off down the trail 
to a village where a family is ill and 
needs to be comforted. Double duty! 

The oldest son of the greatest builder 
the Santal Mission has ever had went 
down at Narvik. Double duty! 

And so the call comes to the Lu- 
therans of America. You have your 
own missions in many lands, but now 


comes the call of the orphan missions. 
Double duty! 
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HOMECOMING AT 
CARTHAGE 


DeEpIcaTION of a new flag pole, win- 
ning of the annual grid game, a float 
parade, a band concert, crowning of the 
queen, and inspiring talks by two 
alumni were features of the 1940 Home- 
coming of Carthage College, Carthage, 
Ill., October 11-13. The convocation 
speaker was the Rev. Maynard Stull, 
22, of Youngstown, Ohio, who reminded 
homecomers that there is still plenty of 
opportunity in the world today for 
those who are willing to start at the 
bottom, for those who will work hard, 
and those who believe in Christ. 

On the evening of the first day’s pro- 
gram Prof. Lyle Atkins directed the 
college radio band in a concert of mil- 
itary airs, followed by a bonfire and 
snake dance, held by the students. 

Headlining the Saturday morning 
agenda was a patriotic talk by Attorney 
Edward F. Martin of Carthage. 
address was given in connection with 
the dedication of a new flag pole, 
erected by the’ Class of 1940 on the 
commons. Representing the donor class 
was Clara Bingaman, 740, and the re- 
cipient speech was made by Dr. Rudolph 
G. Schulz, president of Carthage Col- 
lege. 

A float parade through the streets of 
Carthage which were decorated by the 
local Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
preceded the football game with Par- 
sons College which Carthage won, 14-0. 
Ruth Spangler, daughter of the Rev. 
Dr. and Mrs. Spangler of Park Ridge, 
lll, was honored as queen of Home- 
coming both at the game and at the 
senior party in the evening. 

Various fraternal breakfasts marked 
the early morning hours of Sunday and 
the main worship service brought the 
Rev. Fred Mueller, Ph.D., ’27, of St. 
Louis, to the pulpit. He spoke on the 
theme, “The Value of the Human Soul.” 

President Schulz read the liturgy 
and baptized his infant daughter, in 
which service Dr. Mueller assisted. 

The successful program closed Sun- 
day afternoon with a reception in Den- 
hart Hall parlors. 


HARTWICK COLLEGE 


SEvEN new staff members entered 
upon their duties at Hartwick College, 
Oneonta, N. Y., at the beginning of the 
new college year. Two of the new- 
comers are women, who will aid in the 
supervision of the new dormitory for 
freshmen women: Miss Ida Moshier of 
Ellenville, N. Y., and Mrs. Clifford 
Beach. The other new members of the 
staff are: Mr. Norman Roper of Read- 
ing, Pa., counselor for freshmen men 
and assistant to the business manager; 
Dr. Carl V. Confer of Newton, Pa., as- 
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sistant professor of history; Mr. Arthur 
Reents of Lincoln, Nebr., assistant 
professor of German; and James 
Douglas Bookhout, acting coach and 
instructor in science. The expansion of 
the music work necessitated the addi- 
tion of Mr. Rufus E. Kern of Hamburg, 
Pa., to that department. 


CONFERENCES 


The Middle Conference of the Maryland 
Synod will meet for its fall convention, Thurs- 
day, November 14, at St. Luke’s Church, 
Feagyville, Md., the Rev. George H. Seiler pas- 
tor. The Holy Communion at 9.30 A. M. will 
mark the opening session, and the afternoon 
session will begin at 1.30 P. M. 

Herbert H. Schmidt, Sec. 


WOMEN’S MEETINGS 


The West Pennsylvania Conference of the 
Central Pennsylvania Synod will hold its third 
annual convention in St. John’s Church, Boiling 
Springs, Pa., L. A. Bush, D.D., pastor, Monday 
and Tuesday, November 18 and 19. The con- 
vention will open at 10.30 A. M., Monday, the 
18th, with The Service. |The sermon will be 
preached by President Ralph R. Gresh, and the 
clerical officers will administer the Communion. 
Business and Conference sessions, Monday, 1.34 
P. M., and Tuesday, 9.15 A. M., and 1.30 P. M. 
Laymen’s meeting Monday at 7.45 P. M. 

H. W. Sternat, Sec. 


The fiftieth annual convention of _ the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Philadelphia 
Conferences of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania 
will be held Thursday, November 14, in St. 
John’s Church, 61st and Columbia Ave., the 
Rev. Clifford E. Hays pastor. Sessions at 10.00 
A. M., 2.00 P. M., and 8.15 P. M. Anniversary 
dinner at 6.00 P. M. Dr. E. P. Pfatteicher will 
be the speaker at the morning session. Dr. 
Betty Nilsson and Miss Myrtle Wilke in the 


afternoon. The anniversary pageant, ‘And 
they Went Forth,” will be presented in the 
evening. Leona M. Bechtold, Stat. Sec. 


OBITUARY 
The Rev. Joseph Hart Orr 


The call to the Church Triumphant came to 
a beloved and faithful pastor on October 28, 
1940, when the Rev. Joseph Hart Orr entered 
into Life in the Easton Hospital, Easton, Pa., 
where he had been a patient since the second 
of August. For several weeks it was known 
that the condition of Mr. Orr was serious. 

The son of Joseph and Eliza (Harris) Orr, 
he was born in Philadelphia, Pa., January 15, 
1861. His early education was received in the 
schools of that city. He was privately tutored 
in preparation for his admission to the Lu- 
theran Theological Seminary, Mt. Airy, Phila- 
delphia, from which institution he was gradu- 
ated in 1885. He was ordained to the gospel 
ministry in St. John’s Church, Allentown, Pa., 
the same year. 3 

Mr. Orr began his ministry at Meadville, Pa., 
where he served from 1885 to 1890. He then 
accepted a call to a pastorate in Nova Scotia, 
where he served for three and one-half years, 
after which he again returned to Meadville 
for another pastorate of five years. His next 
charge was at Ridgway, Pa., 1899 to 1906. 

From 1906 to the time of his death, the Rev. 
J. H. Orr was the consecrated and successful 
pastor of St. John’s Lutheran, Church, Phillips- 
burg, N. J. In years of service he was_the 
dean of Lutheran pastors, not only in the New 
Jersey Conference, to which St. John’s con- 
gregation belongs, but his ministry at St: 
John’s was also the longest of any pastorate 
in the community and the adjoining area. | 

During his years at St. John’s he was active 
in the general work of the Church, serving as 
a member of the Executive Board of the Minis- 
terium of Pennsylvania and Adjacent States 
for a number of years. He was a former 
president of the Allentown Conference of the 
same synod at the time that his congregation 
was affiliated with that Conference prior to 
the formation of a New Jersey Conference. 

In his community Mr. Orr was recognized 
as a sound leader, active in a number of civic 
organizations and deeply interested in _the 
work of the local chapter of the American 
Red Cross. He had the confidence of all who 
knew him, and was a highly respected citizen 
in his own community. 

He was a well read scholar, a clear and 
logical thinker, a capable preacher, and a life- 
long student of the Word of God. He_ was 
held in high esteem by the members of his 
congregation, whom he served so devotedly 
and with untiring zeal. Those who knew him 
best, knew him as a Christian gentleman. 

Mr. Orr was preceded in death by his be- 
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loved_wife, Ernestine Hahn Orr, who entered 
into Life August 10, 1935, and by a daughter, 
E. Janet Orr, September 23, 1939. 

He is survived by a daughter, Mrs. Mae Orr 
Ackroyd, of Phillipsburg; three sons, J. Justus 
Orr, Phillipsburg; Dr. Theodore E. Orr, Phila- 
delphia; Dr. Paul R. Orr, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
also two granddaughters and four grandsons. 

The funeral service was held in St. John’s 
Church, Phillipsburg, Thursday afternoon, Oc- 
tober 31. Dr. E. P. Pfatteicher, president of 
the Ministerium of Pennsylvania and Adjacent 
States, and Dr. F. K. Fretz, pastor of St. John’s 
Church, Easton, Pa., brought words of comfort 
to the bereaved. The service was read by the 
Rev. D. S. Hafer, pastor of St. James Church, 
Phillipsburg, and the Rev. W. K. Reinert, pas- 
tor of Grace Church, Phillipsburg. Interment 
took place in the Easton Cemetery, Easton, Pa. 

W. K. Reinert, 
President, New Jersey Conference. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Foelsch, D.D., Ph.D., Charles B., from 29 S. 5th 
Street, Sunbury, Pa., to 1441 Kennedy Street, 
N.W., Washington, D. C. 

Hamburger, H. F., from P. O. Box 45, Malinta, 
Ohio, to Temperance, Mich. 

Hillerman, D.D., George H., from 179 N. 
Michigan Avenue, Pasadena, Calif., to Hotel 
Cecil, San Diego, Calif. 

Leisher, William L., from Marlinton, W. Va., 
to Box 395, Vero Beach, Fla. 

Lotz, A. W., from 18 Fairbairn Avenue, Ottawa, 
Ont., Canada, to 49 Queen Street, N., 
Kitchener, Ont., Canada. 

Pett, E. H., from Linn, Kans., to General De- 
livery, Dubuque, Iowa. 

Suber, Thomas F., from 522 Jackson Street, 
Columbia, S. C., to 522 Chatham Avenue, 
Columbia, S. C. . 

Waring, Ph.D., L. H., from 5016 Harwood Drive, 
Des Moines, Iowa, to 1673 Park Road, N.W., 
Apt. 31, Washington, D. C. 

Wheeler, D.D., William E., from Penny Farms, 
Fla., to 82 Lake Morton Drive, Lakeland, Fla. 

Wyandt, L. Herbert, from 319 W. Howard Street, 
Muncie, Ind., to 403 S. College Ave., Muncie, 
Ind. 
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COMMENTS ON 


Che Collect 
for ee 
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The Expositor and Homiletic Review. “I like this book. It is the DR. Pp AUL 
sort of book to which one will go again and again to refresh his soul, 5 a 
to meditate and to commune with the Spirit—Wm. R. Siegart.” ZE LLER 

Advance (Boston, Mass.). ‘A companion volume to the author’s 
THE CHURCH YEAR. A book for leaders in worship and for devo- : 
tional use.” STRODACH 

The Augsburg Teacher (Philadelphia, Pa.). “Dr. Strodach once 
more has rendered the Church a distinct service in placing at its dis- —noted authority on 
posal a volume that will increase the knowledge and enrich the wor- 
ship experience of its members.” 

Augustana Quarterly (Rock Island, Ill.). “Both pastors and people 
would be greatly benefited by a study of these meditations. The collect 
which in its brevity may have seemed cold and spiritless will take on 
new meaning and become truly the vehicle for “gathering up” the 
fonging hopes, aspirations, and petitions of the worshipers in a com- 
mon prayer to God, the Father, through Jesus Christ, in the Holy 
Spirit.” 

Lutheran Standard (Columbus, Ohio). “The pastor who keeps a 
book of this kind beside his hymnal in the sacristy to be read as a part 
of his devotions before entering the chancel to lead his people in wor- 
ship would be rendering them an invaluable service. Our Seminaries, 
too, would render the Church a great service if they were to require 
the young men preparing for the ministry to read this book and thus 
help them acquire an understanding and appreciation of the Common 
Service.” 

The Western Seminary Bulletin (Fremont, Nebr.). “A study of $ 2.00 
these prayers impresses one anew with the exquisite beauty and devo- 
tional character of the language in which they are clothed. For those 
who are interested in the original form of most of these collects, the 
original Latin is also given.” 

Sursum Corda (Hartwick, Wis.). “What we like most about this 
work is probably its happy combination of scholarliness and simplicity 
.... The book should therefore appeal to both scholar and unstudied O a N | 
layman. It rewards with richness a man’s devotional life.” rder INOW: 
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